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The Greatest Leader of Women in the 
World—and the Best Loved 


CARRIE CHAPMAN CATT 


To many thousands of women the words of Mrs. Catt carry 
an enormous weight. Her untiring efforts on behalf of 
women, to do away with discriminations against them, and to 
open all doors of service to them, are known the world over. 


Mrs. Catt is writing exclusively for The Woman Citizen. 


Short-handled Shovels Young People’s Manners 
By Grace Raymond Hebard By Mary Gray Peck 


Do Your OwnThinking Voting by Machine 
By Ethel Watts-Mumford By Mrs. Walter Timme 
Grant 


The Lady Cop The Urée of Oil 
By Hannah Mitchell Carrie Chapman Catt 
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Smported English China 
For the June Bride 


Our English China Rooms are featuring large importations 
of dinner, breakfast and tea services from Cauldon, Wedg- 
wood, Shelly, Royal Doulton, Paragon and Chelsea. 


These most farnous makes of English Bone China—because 
of their beauty, durability and exquisite grace of form and 
decoration—have for generations added charm and dignity 
to England’s stately manor houses. Our new English China 
Rooms are furnished for the exclusive display of these fine 
chinas. Our prices are exceptionally moderate. 


Illustrated is a group of pieces from a 
42 piece tea set of Cauldon English 
china. It 1s decorated with a black line 
and a charming flower motif. $174.50. 
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Woman's 
Greatest 
Gift — 


and Not One in Ten 
Knows How to Use It! 


How the Mysterious Power of Pelman- 

ism Is Leading the Way to Startling 

Achievement for Thousands of Women 
Everywhere 


‘TE Suceessful Woman !—How often have 
you admired her! You know the type. 
She seems to succeed in everything she un- 
dertakes. She is successful socially—successful 
intellectually—successful financially. And why? 

No: because she is a genius. Not because she 
is a born leader—nor because she is “lucky.” 
Nor is it because she has greater mental ability 
than ‘he average woman. She owes her success 
to one thing—she discovered and learned how to 
use woman’s greatest gift! She discovered in her- 
self certain potentialities—certain unsuspected 
abilities that every woman possesses. And she 
put them to work for her. 

Woman has shown that her natural abilities 
are equal to those of men. In many cases her 
intuiiive powers are greater than man’s. But the 
troul'e is that not one woman in ten realizes her 
capalilities—or knows how to use them, 


How to Use Your Unsuspected Powers 


How can you discover your Unsuspected Self? 
How can you learn how to put your hidden pow- 
ers to work for you. The one quick and author- 
itative answer is—Pelmanism. 

Pelmanism is a great world-wide movement that 
is actually performing seeming “ miracles ” every- 
where. Through Pelmanism thousands of women 
have risen to high salaried positions of power and 
responsibility. To thousands of women it has led 
the way to unexpected achievement. To thous- 
ands it has been a stepping stone to financial in- 
dependence. From every country in the world 
come letters from Pelmanists telling of the almost 
unbelievable benefits they derived. 


Are You “Sagging ”? 

I’elmanism not only points the way to material 
success—it also opens the door to a richer, more 
inte resting life. Too many women let themselves 

“go slack,” losing the keen perspectives and eager 
interests of youth, and “ sagging” mentally, emo- 
tionally and physically. Pelmanism tones up the 
mental processes and the result is quickly apparent 
in looks, thoughts, speech and action. 

Today, to the woman who is prepared, there are 
countless opportunities open everywhere, Pelman- 
ism will enable you to grasp them. Without the 
principles of Success embodied in Pelmanism no 
one ever hus succeeded—no one ever will succeed. 
This, of course, does not mean that no woman can 
gain great success in life unless she is a Pel- 
manist. No; but it does mean that with Pelman- 
ism your success will be surer—it will come 
sooner—it will be far greater! 


How to Become a Pelmanist 


Mail the coupon below for a copy of a new 48- 
page book, which describes Pelmanism down to 
the last detail. It shows what other women have 
gained through Pelmanism—and what you can 
gain. No obligation whatever—simply mail the 
coupon. But do it now—today. Pelmanism is 
too big a thing to be put off. Write at once! 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 
Suite 45 2575 Broadway New York City 


ee ee ee ee 


The Pelman Institute of America 
Suite 45, 2575 Broadway, New York City 


Please send me, without cost or obligation on my 
Part, your 48-page book describing Pelmanism. 
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Arch 
Preserver 
Shoes 


HESE shoes were 

made primarily for 

the perfect foot to 

keep it perfect for 
all time sothat it may 
never know the ailments 
to which the foot is heir. 
If your feet are perfect, 
wear these shoes to keep 
them perfect, to give them 
comfort and to preserve 
their natural lines. 


For feet less fortunate, 
Arch Preserver Shoes are 
of great assistance, for in- 
stance, the ‘Corrective’ 
model is worn to strength- 
en or raise weak or fallen 
arches. There are other 
models of this shoe suit- 
able for every purpose and 
occasion. For men, 
women, misses and boys. 


Arch Preserver 
Shoe Shop 


425 Fifth Avenue 
1 East 38th Street 
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H. Altman & Cn. 


DISCRIMINA TING 
PEOPLE 


whether residing in New York 
or elsewhere 


may obtain from this Store everything 
that is new and smart in clothes 
for every occasion 


Clothes for Men, for Women, for Misses 
and for the Younger Set 
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Madizon Avenue-Hifth Avenue, New York 
Chirty-fourth Street Chirty-fifth Street 
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News Notes of the Fortnight 


Does the League of Nations Bar Women? 

LL the world is interested in the plebiscite to be taken in 

Vilna which concerns Poland and Lithuania—a plebiscite 
under the direction of the League of Nations. 

Dr. Tylicka, a member of the Warsaw Town Council and 
president of more than one woman’s organization in Poland, has 
appealed to the International Woman Suffrage Alliance to say 
that Colonel Chardigny, who evidently is arranging the details 
of the plebiscite, has given an order to the effect that women are 
not to be allowed to vote. The International Alliance has 
promptly sent its protest to the League of Nations and to all 
the auxiliaries of the International Alliance, urging that further 
protest be presented. The Alliance bases its belief that the 
League of Nations cannot officially have taken such action upon 
the following facts: 

1. In the Treaty of Versailles it is laid down with respect to 
the plebiscites there provided for that men and women should 


equally cast their votes. 
2. In the new Polish constitution women have the political 


vote on the same terms as men, and the Lithuanian Constituent 
Assembly was elected equally by men and women. 

3. The League of Nations itself has written into its constitu- 
tion that all positions under or in connection with the League, 
including the Secretariat, shall be open equally to men and women. 

The women of Poland and of Lithuania are very indignant 
and much stirred over this discrimination against them. Sir 
Eric Drummond, General Secretary of the League, is the one 
to whom to make protests. Although the United States is not a 
member of the League of Nations, nevertheless it is interested 
in all the plebiscites to be taken which limit the republics set up in 
Eastern Europe as a result of the Great War. 


Forest Protection Week 

HE week beginning May 22 has been proclaimed by the 

President Forest Protection Week, to call attention to the 
serious effect of the present unnecessary waste by forest fires. 
Human agencies were responsible for eighty per cent of the 
160,000 forest fires during the past five years, which burned over 
56,480,000 acres. Loss of life, huge expense, menace of timber 
shortage, menace to water supply, are the consequences of care- 
lessness and selfish indifference on the part of citizens. It’s a 
big and generous country, but it won’t stand endless abuse. 


Bread for the Vienna Congress 
HE Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
will hold an international congress in Vienna July 10-16, 
1921. Miss Jane Addams is president. 
The difficulties of holding a congress in Eastern Europe at this 
time are manifest by a statement as follows, made in connection 


with the announcement: 
“There is now in Vienna no lack of food supplies, but only an 


immense lack of money to buy food supplies imported at the 
high rates of exchange, and for foreigners this does not count. 
Even the mark stands so high that at present a mark brings ten 
crowns, so that the German women can live here for one-tenth 
of their money. But that nobody may be able to say that bread, 
the most important article of food, has been eaten away from 
the Viennese by international guests, the local Committee of Ar- 
rangements will open a special bakery for members of the con- 
gress, with bread baked wholly from American flour procured at 
the cost of the congress members.” Each delegate is sending ten 
dollars in advance for this purpose. 

Meanwhile, the public press announces that in Austria here- 
after all foreign tourists will be expected to pay double prices 
for everything instead of purchasing at the exchange which their 
money would bring. 


How Near Is Peace? 
T least military occupation of the Ruhr Valley is averted, by 
Germany’s last-minute surrender to the terms of the Allied 
ultimatum on reparations. 

But fighting goes briskly on here and there over the world. 
In Upper Silesia the situation between the German inhabitants 
and the Poles, who are in rebellion against the plebiscite recent], 
held under Allied direction, has grown so acute that British forces 
are reported to be joining the French troops in the effort to re- 
store order. 

Despite this joint action, there is tension between Great Britain 
and France over the clash in Upper Silesia:—Lloyd George in 
sists that the authority of the Allies under the Treaty must be up- 
held, even to the possible extent of admitting German troops to 


help restore quiet. Premier Briand, supporting Polish claims, 
threatens “grave consequences” if German troops should enter. 
Upper Silesia looks like a very bad danger spot. 


At home, in accepting the invitation to take a place for America 
in the Supreme Council, President Harding has made a move, 
against the will of the irreconcilables, toward cooperation with 
Europe in the settlement of the world’s troubles. 

And meantime the chemical warfare service of the army is ex- 
perimenting with a “poison-gas attack from the air against one or 
more warships in an attempt to show that the navy must imme- 
diately build up defenses against a new and terrible menace 
asphyxiation.” How near is peace? 


Mr. Hoover’s Ambition 
R. HOOVER has instituted a regular conference with 
editors of influential business papers, to enlist their help 
and get their suggestions. He is asking their backing to aid him 
in getting for the development of domestic and foreign commerce 
the amount of money that would “maintain one battalion of the 


army for one year.” 
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President Woolley of Mt. 
Holyoke 

A member of religious boards, 
societies to extend propaganda on 
permanent peace, various social 
reform organizations, her main 
work has been for women, their 
educational, economic and political 
advancement. 





Photo by White Studio 
N May 21 Mount Holyoke College, the oldest institution in 
America for the higher education of women, will celebrate 
the twentieth anniversary of the presidency of Mary Emma 
Woolley. Other college presidents and professors will go to 
South Hadley, Massachusetts, to take part in the occasion. There 
will be a pageant in which several hundred students are to appear. 
The “Electra” of Euripides will be presented, with special 
music composed for the performance. 

When Miss Woolley left the chair of biblical literature 
at Wellesley to come to Mt. Holyoke, she brought sanity of pur- 
pose, breadth of vision and a wealth of inspiration to her new 
post. Mt. Holyoke is now classed as one of the five leading 
women’s colleges in the country. President Woolley’s chief aim, 
at present, is the raising of a three-million-dollar endowment fund 
for the institution. Alumnae and friends hope to complete the 
fund this month as a climax to the anniversary celebration. 


Church Bells for France 

N all the two hundred villages under the domain of the Ameri. 

can Committee for Devastated France there is just one church 
bell. Destroyed by shells, ruthlessly carried away, or melted for 
war purposes, they are gone—the bells that meant the heart of 
community life. For in France a church bell counts so incal- 
culably more than we here can realize. The earliest memory in 
the life of a Frenchman is centered about the church bell, which 
rings over his baptism, his first communion, summons him to 
worship, proclaims his marriage, and marks the moment for the 
evening prayer. It is because of this rich associational value, 
because of the church bell’s power to renew normal life in these 
broken villages, that the American Committee for Devastated 
France is suggesting to the people of the United States and 
Canada a Memorial Day gift of bells—a hundred of them, they 
hope, each costing a hundred dollars. 

To the protest that bells are a luxury where food is scarce, 
they reply in effect, “Is not the life more than food?” Those who 
agree and who see in this plan a new link between France and 
America, may send checks to the Angelus Bell Fund, American 
Committee for Devastated France, 16 East 39th Street, New 
York City. 

Apologies to Delaware 

RS. HENRY RIDGELY, president of the Delaware 

League of Women Voters, points out that Delaware should 
not have been included in the list, published in the May 7 issue, 
of states that never adopted the direct primary. Delaware has 
a direct primary law, which the legislature of 1921 tried to re- 
peal. Owing to the influence of the League and of the Women’s 
Joint Legislative Committee the law stands. The inclusion of 
Delaware in our news note was a slip of the typewriter, and a 
correct reference to the Delaware primary appeared in Mrs. 
Catt’s article in the same number. 


Prohibition 

HE Province of Ontario has gone “bone dry.” A referendum 

on the question of the importation of liquor from outside the 
province by individual purchasers has resulted in a dry victory 
by a majority somewhere between one and two hundred thou- 
sand. Norway has concluded to substitute the Swedish rationing 
system for prohibition, which has been in force for some time. 
In Great Britain consideration is being given to a licensing meas- 
ure designed by the brewers, which, if passed, entrenches the 
trade more strongly than ever in that country. In our own land 
the struggle for enforcement is meeting a determined opposition. 


Marie Curie 
ADAME CURIE is here in America and the readers of the 
Woman Citizen who helped buy the gramme of radium 
tor which she has come, will like to see this new photograph of 
her in their own columns. 

The greatest woman scientist of her times shrank from cr 
ing the ocean alone, and Mrs. William Brown Meloney, edit 
of the Delineator, to whose initiative and boundless energy 
owe the privilege of honoring Madame Curie, went over to bri 
her and her daughters back. 

They arrived on May 12, and since the moment of landi 
Madame Curie has been eagerly honored by colleges and ch 
and scientific associations. On May 20 she is to receive in Wa: 
ington from President Harding’s hands the tiny magical gram: 
of radium for which American women paid $100,000 and whi 
will mean salvation from cancer to other women through Mai 
Curie’s experiments. With her husband, she discovered radiun 
through the use of the precious substance during the war he 
laboratory was left empty of even the tiniest particle. And tl 
thing she wanted most in all the world was a gramme of radiu 
for purposes of experimentation. 

Women have given to women, in that tiny test-tube which 
Madame Curie will carry back to Paris, a priceless gift. The 
have given, besides, so much more than the necessary $100,000 
that it is probable the additional funds will build a new laborato: 


near Paris. 














Mme. Curie in Her Laboratory 
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From Paper Ballot to 
Machine 
By Mrs. Walter Timme 


Legislative Chairman New York City League of Women Voters 


ORE than one new woman voter, standing dutifully in line 

with dozens of equally patient and dutiful citizens before 
her on election day, must have questioned, ‘“Couldn’t this long 
tedious wait be cut out or at least shortened ©” 

The answer is a most emphatic yes, and the means is the vot- 
ing-machine, which has been used in various communities for 
some years. 

But to most of us this is a strange notion, and much in need of 
So please look at the photograph first, and begin 


explanation. 
On entering the machine the voter swings 


by noting the curtain. 
the handle of this curtain lever from the left-hand side over to 
the right as far as it will go and leaves it there. This closes the 
curtain around the voter and unlocks the machine for voting. 
Along the side of the machine he will see designated the offices 
of candidates to be voted on, and across its face the name of 
the candidates, while the party emblems are ranged across the 
top. 

The voter turns down a pointer over the.name of the candi 
date he wishes to vote for and leaves it down. The machine is so 
arranged that he cannot turn down more than the proper number 
In case of mistake he can make a 
He can put up a 
When he is 


of pointers for each office. 
change so long as the curtain remains closed: 
pointer for one name and put it down over another. 
satisfied that he has all the pointers where he wants them, he 
leaves them down and swings the handle of the curtain lever 
to the left as far as it will go. This registers his vote, returns 
the pointers to their first position and opens the curtain for him. 
His vote has been correctly registered on the back of the machine. 


T the present time the voting machine is used in various cities 

in five States: New York, Connecticut, Indiana, lowa and 
Michigan. In New York state, Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Niagara Falls, Poughkeepsie, New Rochelle, White Plains and 
Yonkers have changed from the paper ballot to the machine, and 
in the state of Connecticut, Hartford, New Haven, Meriden, 
3ridgeport and Danbury vote by that method. It has been im- 
possible to obtain from the Secretaries of State of Indiana, 
Iowa and Michigan a list of cities that have adopted machines 
in those states. 

Rochester, New York, has the distinction of being the pioneer 
in the use of machines for voting purposes. The first one was in- 
stalled in 1898, and voting by machine has continued in Rochester 
from that first trial to the present day. Communication with 
city clerks in New York and Connecticut brought forth the fol- 
lowing recommendations in favor of the use of the voting 
machines: 

First. 

The initial cost of one machine is approximately $940, and 
the experience has been that the machine pays for itself out of 
Fewer election 


It is economical. 


the savings it makes possible in five or six years. 
districts, fewer canvassing inspectors, fewer election offices and 
clerks are a result which cuts the expense of an election very con- 
siderably. Printing and supplies too—a considerable item—are 
unnecessary when the machine takes the place of the printed 
ballot. The machine is entirely metal made and requires prac- 
tically no repair. : 
Second. It is accurate. 

















Quick, Accurate, Simple—the Voting Machine 


The machine is unaffected by weariness, lateness of the hour, 
stuffiness of the atmosphere, or the many other causes entering 
to lessen the efficiency and accuracy of the human canvasser. 

Third. 
after closing of the polls. 

The Commissioners of Elections of Buffalo, New York, in re 


The result of the election can be had one half hour 


commendation of the machine, state that it is possible for the 
newspapers to have practically the complete result of the election 
published one hour after the closing of the polls. Surely an 
impossible feat where paper ballots must be canvassed by human 
agents. 

Fourth. The method of 
readily understood by any one able to master the many intricacies 


registering the individual vote is 


of the paper ballot. 

With each voting machine there is furnished a small working 
model of a portion of the face of the machine for the instruction 
of voters, and the election office stands ready to instruct each 
voter before he enters. I am told that in cities when voting ma- 
chines are first installed, instruction in the use of the machine 
must be given during registration week. 

Fifth. The machine expedites voting. 

In Syracuse in 1920 eight hundred and thirty-five electors in 
one election district voted on one machine, more than ninety in 
one hour. The long tedious wait at the polls could not occur 
under such conditions, and the experience of Syracuse is borne 
out by the other cities where for more than fifteen years the 
machine has been successfully used. 

Sixth. 
fore easily stored. 

It takes approximately the same space as a polling booth when 
open for use, and when not in use can be compactly packed in 


The machine is compact, when not in use, and there- 


wooden packing cases. 
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Seventh. Ballot marking is an utter impossibility on the ma- 
chine, and the loss of a ballot cannot occur; thus making for a 
more honest and clean election by eliminating fraud and fraudu- 
lent counting. 

In considering the use of voting machines we are not, as is 
evident, going out into the untried—Buffalo and Rochester with 
twenty-two.years’ and Hartford with fifteen years’ practical ex- 
perience write that the machine has given absolute satisfaction. 

I quote with pleasure the following statement from the letter 
received from the town clerk of Bridgeport, Connecticut :—““We 
have used voting machines in Bridgeport since 1907 and have 
found them entirely satisfactory. We are using at the present 
moment fifty-four machines, and we assure you that the women 
used the machines to better advantage than the men. Over 
eleven thousand women voted in Bridgeport last fall.” 

The machines approved by the Secretary of State of New York 
are: ’ 

Standard Voting Machine 

C. H. Ocumpaugh’s Voting Machine 

U. S. Voting Machine Company 


The 
Public 
Welfare 


Department 








Voting Machine of A. J. Gillespie 

Bardwell Votometer 

U. S. Standard Voting Machine Company 

Dean Ballot Machine 

Triumph Voting Machine ‘ 

American Voting Machine 

Citizen’s Voting Machine 

In all communications received from cities in New York and 
Connecticut the machine in use is the United States Standard 
Voting Machine, which is made by the Automatic Registering 
Machine Company, of Jamestown, N. Y. The photograph shown 
is of this type. Of course the individual face varies somewhat. 

The Tolbert Bill, which requires the Board of Elections in 
New York City to equip the polling places with voting machines, 
has become a law. It requires that one-third of the polling places 
be so equipped in 1921; two-thirds in 1922 and all in 1923, and 
in view of the excellent record of the voting machine in cities 
where paper ballots have long been considered obsolete, New 
York looks forward with confidence to the installing of machines 
in the Empire City. 


Peace 
and 
Political 
Jockeying 


Your Business in Washington 


From the Woman Citizen’s Washington Correspondent 


WasHIncTON, D. C., May 12, 1921. 

HE nation’s capital these days offers the interested voter one 

of the most striking opportunities he or she may have had 

in many years to study the science of applied politics in its pri- 
mary, secondary and advanced or highly professional stages. 

In the development of open-door and back-stairs maneuvering 
on the many measures of vital interest to the nation, Washing- 
ton at present is tearing many pages from the political books of 
years ago, when the Payne-Aldrick tariff bill, upon which the 
Taft administration rode to its ruin, provided some new and in- 
teresting political experiments. 

One has but to sit and listen in the Senate chamber to hear the 
old, familiar cry of lobby raised against interests affected partic- 
ularly by the details of the tariff measures and the welfare 
bill. In connection with the former it is the dye, wool or manu- 
facturing lobbyist who is working; in connection with the latter, 
it is the departmental lobbyist, the “bureau demagogues,” who 
fear for their jobs in the proposed reorganization of the adminis- 
trative departments. 

To investigate all the different kinds of lobbyists Senator King, 
of Utah, has introduced a, measure in the Senate which may or 
many never uncover the entrenchments of those sought. Anti- 
lobbyist measures have a way of not getting anywhere in 
particular. 

The cry of lobby, as well as some of the shrewdest political 
pulling and hauling, is getting its work in about the public welfare 
bill. The last two weeks in Washington have shown this measure 
as leading the list of important hearings. While many of the 
technical details, particularly those in the division of different 
branches of welfare work under the single department, are as yet 
undetermined, it appears safe to predict that a welfare bill will be 


passed by this session of Congress. The country seems to want it. 

As the hearings have become more and more crowded and the 
spiritual temperature has risen commensurately, the real clash 
on the bill has been that between the leading figures in the gov- 
ernment bureaus of Public Health and Education. These men 
and women are enthusiastically for the bill. But the educational 
leaders feel it should include health matters and omit education, 
while the doctors and lay nurses believe the bill should control 
matters of education but leave health to a bureau by itself. Both 
the educators and the medical men believe that each profession 
is of sufficient importance to have a place in the Cabinet, and 
neither desires to risk absorption in a department of public 
welfare. 

But the reaction of the past two weeks’ hearings has been to 
show that while there is much popular support for a separate de- 
partment of education, it is admittedly not possible at this time. 
The real helmsmen of departmental reorganization are convinced 
that both doctors and teachers must be absorbed into the public 
welfare department lest the clamor reach the point where it must 
be “two Cabinet posts or none.” 

Walter Brown, the personal President 
Harding on the Smoot-Reavis departmental reorganization com- 
mittee of the House and Senate—which committee eventually 
will determine in large part how the various welfare branches 
are to be assigned under a public welfare department—has taken 
the position that to create two new Cabinet places at a time when 
the whole government appears anxious and determined to re- 
trench, would be impracticable. He therefore favors the single 
department, which, however, it is known that the President does 
not wish to be called the department of Education and Public 


Welfare. 
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The committee has now definitely started to work, but it prob- 
ably will be many weeks before its report on general departmental 
reorganization is ready and, pending that report, it would seem 
unlikely that the welfare bill will get through. 


High Spots in the Hearings 

Meantime, to show a line on the trend of testimony before the 
hearings held by the Kenyon committee during the past week on 
the bill, here are the high spots: 

1—KEducators urged that the provision of the bill creating a 
branchvof the proposed welfare department to deal with educa- 
tion be eliminated, insisting that education was worthy of a 
separate department with a Cabinet head. 

2—Representatives of labor urged the committee to leave the 
Children’s Bureau in the Department of Labor as it is now rather 
than to move it into the welfare department as proposed in the 
velfare bill. It was also contended that vocational training 
should be made a bureau in the Department of Labor whether it 
dealt with service men or with others. 

3—Dr. Charles R. Mann, chairman of the educational division 
of the war plans committee of the general staff of the army, urged 
the committee to leave education to an independent department, 
but further counseled against centralizing educational control in 
the federal government, declaring that the people in the several 
states should retain control over educational matters. His atti- 
tude was vigorously applauded by educators present in the com- 
mittee room at the time of his testimony. Dr. Mann also de- 
clared his belief that the Smith-Hughes educational act has 
“worked out badly in the main,” and indicated that while he fa- 
vored a separate department of education he was opposed to fea- 
tures of the Sterling-Towner bill for that purpose, fearing that 
education would be centralized in Washington. 

4—U. S. McGill, secretary of the Nationai Education Asso- 
ciation, told the joint committee that educators desired a day for 
a hearing, and the committee set Wednesday, May 18, as the 
“educators’ day.””. Mr. McGill supported the statement previously 
made before the committee by Representative Towner, that the 
friends of education would not be satisfied with a bureau under 
the department of public welfare. He suggested that the pend 
ing bill be amended by striking out all reference to education. 

5—Edgar Wallace, representing the American Federation of 
Labor, gave as the reason for recommending retention of the 
Children’s Bureau under the Department of Labor that it was 
better able to consider the needs of children in industry than the 
new department would be. The children of the working people, 
he said, are the ones particularly affected. 

6—General Sawyer, who has undertaken a survey of the wel- 
fare work preliminary to suggesting definite reorganization of 
these government branches under a welfare department, declared, 
at one stage of the clash between the doctors and educators be- 
fore the committee, that if the educators of the country do not 
care to have the government’s activities in connection with edu- 
cational matters as a part of the public welfare department they 
could stay outside. He insisted, however, that the Administra- 
tion was trying to give the educators all the aid it could and ex- 
pressed the hope that differences might be adjusted. 


What Women Want 

These views are set down merely as indicating the line of 
thought developed at the hearings. They do not necessarily mean 
that anything final will come of them. As a matier of fact, most 
of the objections to this feature or that in the w elfare bill are 
being voiced in the hearings. Congress itself seems unanimous 
in believing that such a measure should be adopted, 
tailed arrangements left largely to the departmental 


and its de- 
reorganiza- 


tion committee. 


Since it is probably impossible at this time to obtain a separate 
department for education, it would seem as if it should be made 
the first section of the department of public welfare, in charge of 
the first assistant secretary of the department, rather than 
that it should stay in its present obscure position as a bureau in 
the Department of the Interior. 

Simultaneously with the hearings on the proposed new depart- 
ment, has come a report of the Kenyon committee on the Shep- 
More American women are interested in this 
The opposition to 


pard-Towner bill. 
bit of pending legislation than in any other. 
the measure, as was pointed out in the IV oman Citizen for May 
comes from the National Association Opposed to Woman 


a 
The latter are somewhat 


Suffrage and from ultra-reactionaries. 
disinclined to make an open fight on the bill, contenting them- 
selves with efforts to kill it by amending it to death. 

The most dangerous thrust that has been made in this direc- 
tion is that designed to transfer the administration of the law to 
the Public Health Service. However, if the public welfare mea- 
sure becomes law, this question of administration will probably 
be eliminated. 

The League of Women Voters is centering its heaviest efforts 
on this bill and is determined to get it passed before turning much 
attention to other proposals. 

Another welfare measure may result from the effort of Re- 
publicans to redeem their platform pledge to regulate the hours 
and conditions of service of women in industry. It is possible 
that an eight-hour day for women or at least a forty-eight-hour 
week may be effected through a rider to the appropriation bill 
providing that on contracts for government supplies work done 
by women shall be done in an eight-hour day or a forty-eight 


hour week. 


The Tariff, Peace and Disarmament 
The lessons in applied politics of the more advanced type are 
to be found very largely in the maneuvers about the tariff, the 
Knox peace resolution, disarmament and the setting of each 
against the other. 
through a bit of political jockeying going on among House and 


The Knox resolution is held up in the House 


Senate leaders and the Harding-Hughes-Hoover element at the 
executive end of the avenue. The latter wish to work out their 
foreign program in such a manner as to assure settlement of 
European difficulties and re-establishment of international eco- 
nomic stability. They hold that to inject a new element, such as a 
separate peace with Germany, into the already confused foreign 
situation would merely add to the chaos. So by “common con- 
sent ” between the White House and leaders of the House of Rep 
resentatives the separate peace plan of the Senate irreconcilables 
is cooling its heels in the committee room of the lower branch. 

The irreconcilables are now looking for some maneuver which 
may force their resolution into action. 
delay first and then materially to change the Emergency 


One plan has been to 
Tariff 
bill just passed by the Senate, already passed by the House and 
now in conference. This is a measure very dear to the hearts of 
mid-western congressmen whom the irreconcilables hold respon- 
sible for the development of a feeling for an “associated peace” 
rather than a “separate peace.” Threatened delay of this tariff 
measure might influence the House leaders to change their plans 
on the Knox resolution. 

Senator Borah, who always likes to shake up the seats of the 
mighty, is anticipating some comfort in his demand for a vote 
on his naval disarmament project. It will serve to assuage feel- 
ings somewhat ruffled at the delay in the peace resolution, which 
he has supported from the outset. But the vote on the Borah 
disarmament measure will merely prove President Harding’s hold 
on the Senate, for it cannot pass until the President gives the 


word—and he isn’t ready to do that vet. 
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The Lady Cop 
She Fills a Need and Is Here to Stay 
By Hannah Mitchell 


OMEN police are looked upon as a necessary part of 

nearly every metropolitan police force in the country. A 
few years ago the mere mention of policewomen as a possibility 
was either considered in the light of a joke or as a “ crank no- 
tion.” That is, it was by most people. 

However, a steadily growing group of workers, both in this 
country and abroad, began to suggest, advocate and finally de- 
mand some representation of women on police forces in gen- 
eral more than ten years ago. This group was known under the 
comprehensive term welfare workers. They spoke upon the idea 
everywhere; they pointed out the need to officials; they finally 
demanded that for the public good at least a few women have 
a place in a scheme of things where women had been barred 
theretofore except as victims. 

Los Angeles was one of the first cities of any size to have a 
policewoman whose work attracted attention. In 1915, Mrs. 
Alice Stebbins Wells, the first policewoman of Los Angeles, 
traveled over the East advocating the appointment of women to 
positions similar to hers in all cities. 

“ Girls and women in distress have a right to the sympathetic 
help of women officers,’\ was Mrs. Wells’s way of summing up 
her belief in the need. She stated later that she had seen more 
than thirty cities adopt the idea; that these cities weré divided 
into two classes: those that had women police as regular mem- 
bers of the force on an equal footing with the men; and those 
that had women police paid from private funds, holding their 
places with the approval of the police. 

And yet, there was much opposition to Mrs. Wells’s idea. That 
very year, 1915, the International Association of Police Chiefs, 
meeting in Cincinnati, refused the proposal to include the report 
of policewomen in its annual report, thus expressing its dis- 
approval of them. 


Plenty of Room for Women 

That one incident is typical of the attitude of the men in any 
certain business and profession as soon as it comes to their 
attention that women are making a serious effort to enter it. 
Later when these same men find that the women are not going 
to affect their jobs; that there is a place for both men and 
women in every line of work in the world; and that the work 
the women do does not really interfere with that of the men, 
only helps it along, they become their staunch supporters. 

In New York the belief in a need for women on the police 
force was advocated at an early date by such women as Lil- 
lian Wald, Dr. Katherine B. Davis, Mrs. Mary Simkhovitch and 
numerous. suffrage workers. In Chicago Jane Addams believed 
in it and was partly responsible for the department of women 
police established there. In Boston the Women’s Municipal 
League recommended in 1914 that women be placed on the police 
force. The advocacy in New York resulted in the passage of 
a bill in 1915 making it possible for women police to be ap- 
pointed. Today New York has fifty-five policewomen, nineteen 
patrolwomen, a new women’s bureau of the Police Department 
and a police station managed entirely by women. 

This unique police station is very much of a show place at 
present. Unlike the dingy, smelly places men have kept up these 
many years, it has a home atmosphere. There are red geraniums 


to make it cheery and a vain little canary. The hostess rooms 
are softly lighted and actually have comfortable chairs. 

Mrs. Mary E. Hamilton, director of the women’s precinct, de 
scribed the work to be done in regard to the cells at the back 
which take away any pleasant and hopeful impression gained in 
the front. ‘“ We are going to pull out the middle cells,” she 
said, “and make a little summer garden with roses and awn- 


ings.” 

Of the station’s new work she said: ‘“ We are glad to have 
this building all to ourselves. Our work will be divided ino 
three parts—information, education and detention. The avera 
woman does not know where to get information on police ma 
ters. We shall have an office here where women can come fi 
advice on such subjects.” 

There will also be a school for policewomen, with practic 
lessons in feeding lost babies and in soothing the feelings « 
runaway girls. Women candidates for new positions as patro 
women will attend these classes as well as women already 
the department. 


The Right Way with Girls 

For several years Mrs. Ellen O’Grady held the place of spe 
cial deputy police commissioner in New York. Six months ag 
she resigned, saying that she found it impossible to work unde 
the conditions then existing in the department. Her place wa 
filled May 12 by the appointment of Mrs. George W. Loit, wif 
of the candy manufacturer and former representative in Con 
gress. Mrs. Loft will have charge of the special duty division an 
the women’s precinct. 

Whereas Mrs. O’Grady received a salary of $6,000 a year, 
Mrs. Loft takes the job as a “dollar-a-year’’ woman. It wa: 
announced when Mrs. Loft took the oath of office that unde 
her direction first offenders would be kept at the women’s pre 
cinct until positions had been found for them, to save their being 
sent to houses of correction where they might encounter evil 
influences. Furthermore Mrs. Loft will continue Mrs. O’Grady’s 
policy of keeping a vigilant watch on picture houses, dance halls 
and bathing beaches. The new commissioner will have a staff 
of sixty police sergeants and lieutenants and twenty-eight police- 
women for welfare work. 

“T have always been keenly interested in children and way 
ward girls,” said Mrs. Loft last week, “and it seems to me 
there are many onward steps we might take in handling them. 
I want to give my individual attention as much as possible to 
the girls. Many girls who are detained for a night or two for 
some trivial offense come in contact with old-time offenders who 
plant the seeds of evil in their minds. I hope to be able to keep 
as many as twenty-five girls in our dormitories at the precinct. 
They will be prisoners, of course, but will be free from con- 
tamination, and we shall see that they are started on the right 
road upon their release.” 

There is something of the principle of preventive medicine 
back of the call for women police. Welfare workers learned that 
there was little they could do in salvaging women who had been 
sentenced in police court. In the old days—and this is still true 
to some extent—after a woman or girl had been sentenced all 


(Continued on page 1242) 
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exercise, eating, living and thinking. 


slim silhouette across the pages of 
modern magazines could come to life and 
totter on high heels to the Health Foun- 
dation Center at 43 East Twenty-second 
Street, New York, she would get what is 
coming to her. For what is really coming 

















to her is not preachments from the press 
and pulpit, but a chance to see herself stripped to her gym 
tights in the full-length mirror which Dr. Kristine Mann has had 
set up there like an accusing conscience. And it is amazing to 
see what tragedies of posture are revealed. 

‘I am half sick of shadows,” said the Lady of Shalott, who 
saw life through mirrors only, and she would have been wholly 
sick if her glass had reflected some of the distorted human shapes 
which are the results of modern dressing. 

A pretty girl may continue to be pretty, even against such odds 
as a posture like a grape-vine, with her hips as far out of focus as 

Matisse drawing; yet anatomically she is a caricature that 
Phidias would have swept into the dust-bin. 

Why be a caricature? For when it comes right down to it, the 
women Phidias carved are easier to look at than are those Matisse 
or than those of Poiret’s creation. 

You can’t be well if you don’t stand right is one of the re- 
lentless axioms of the Health Foundation Center. 

You can’t be well if you don’t walk right is another. And 


invented 


you won't walk right in wrong shoes is its corollary. 

You can’t be well if you are not adjusted to your environment 
is a third aphorism, not so easily demonstrated and reflected in 
the tell-tale mirror, and not measurable with a tape; but in the 
complex which determines everything from headaches to fallen 


arches, it also plays its part. 


M ISS E. K. BERTINE, who has charge of the physical exer 

cises of this health center, mourns over the wrong ideas of 
what is beautiful which have crept into the mind of today’s girls. 
She thinks they need an aesthetic more than a moral awakening, 
and a new concept of beauty. Or, rather, they need to return to a 
fundamental, eternal standard of beauty. And this is not to be 
found in the sunken chests and round shoulders of girls who 
stand lop-sided. , 

“Their posture is that of fatigue,” she says; “it is the char- 
acteristic one into which one falls when one’s muscles are weak 
or dead tired.” 

Well, then, why be weak and tired? There is the gist of the 
question the health center exists to accentuate. It wants to 
thrust it before the feminine public. Being weak and tired is 
not, it says, a calamity that happens to the just and the unjust. 
It is not merely an effect of overwork. It is not a matter of worry 
alone. It may be a combination of all three; but whatever it is, 
something can usually be done about it, and the Health Center 


is where it is to find out what. 


Good Health—Your Job 
By Mary Ogden White 


HILE we have come to feel that it is the duty of society to secure sanitary, 
hygienic, economic and recreational conditions favorable to well being, the 


attainment of health is a personal responsibility. 
Women must learn to desire health and to work 


for it by self-discipline. This is what the Health Foundation Center is advocating. 


F the young woman who drapes her 





The will to health means care in 


It is especiaily wonderful in that it does 
not predetermine either causes or reme- 
dies. It does not make the disease fit the 
cure. It is not a feminine Muldoon’s or 
a Freddie Welsh’s “ Health Farm ” 
one can be trained into an athlete or a 
championess after so many bouts. That 
indeed might be a fairly simple problem 
in gymnastics. 

Its program is at once more elastic and more 


where 














fundamental. 


ERE are some of the things the center believes to b 
demonstrable: 
Health is, to a much larger extent than would be believed 


t : 
procurable through right exercise, right eating, right living and 
The will to health must be awakened, especiall 


right thinking. 
among young women who can be brought to see the beauty and 


truth of a body which serves the soul. To achieve tl vomat 


must pass on to woman the desire for health and the assurance 


that it can be obtained by effort and discipline. 
Ugly protruding shoulder blades may be your misfortune, the 
may also be your fault, say these apostles of health as-it-ought 
to-be. How many girls and women have lazy, self-indulgent 
muscles? How many sit in movies when, by all that’s righteous, 
they should be on an out-of-door hike? 
A part of the health center’s job is to make the gi 


Another part is finding out when their 


rls who come 
there prefer the hike. 
bodies need hikes and when they cry out for a rest. 

This special health center is the only onesof its sort in New 
York City or anywhere at all for that matter. It was begun by 
the funds of the Y. W. C. A. National Board and used as a 
laboratory experiment to test out some of the findings of the 
International Conference of Women Doctors, held in New York 
in the fall of 19109. 
of the fundamental beliefs held by the Woman’s Foundation for 
Health, a cooperative body composed of fifteen national organiza 
tions of women. fundamental ideas are that 
“health is normal and realizable ;” that it is “that condition which 
allows an individual the full development and mastery of her- 
self,” and that, “while it is the duty of society to secure sanitary, 


It has been a sort of clinical demonstration 


Some of these 


hygienic, economic and recreational conditions favorable to well 
being, it regards the attainment of health as a matter of individual 
and personal responsibility.” 

This center was put under the jurisdiction of Dr. Kristine 
Mann, who has a long background of specialization in the health 
of industrial women. She was for four years in charge of a 
hospital in a large corporation employing hundreds of girls. Her 
services were taken over by the government during the war, and 
she was put in charge of the health of women in the United 
States Ordnance Department. 

For its initial months, when Y. W. C. A. funds made the ex- 
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Editorially Speaking 











The Urge of Oil 
O NCE upon a time there was a common proverbial saying 
that oil smooths troubled waters, but oil bids fair to be a 
producer instead of a soother of future troubles. It has been 
repeatedly said that in case of another world war, the victorious 
side will be that which controls the most oil. 

It is well known that Mexican oil concessions to United States 
capitalists are a fruitful source of the strained relations between 
Mexico and the United States and that if war ever eventuates 
the unquestioned cause will be a quarrel over oil. 

Gossip is fast spreading the report that the promise of oil con- 
cessions to Americans was the motive which brought about the 
rather sudden ratification of the Colombian Treaty after seven- 
Senator Lodge, majority leader in the 


teen years of indecision. 
It is not 


Senate, spoke the word and the treaty went through. 
forgotten that this self-same gentleman had been a persistent 
opponent of every item involved in this agreement with Colom- 
bia. He had answered every argument for it and urged every 
possible reason against it. It seemed impossible that under the 
circumstances he should have changed his mind. If he did, he 
owed to the United States and his party a statement of the new 
evidence which had led him to make a volte face. He made no 
such explanation, and no one accuses him of an interest in the 
expected oil concessions; but the interesting and appropriate 
query is raised, nevertheless, Who will get the oil? 


T was whispered a year or so ago that Great Britain would 

make enough profit on oil in Mesopotamia to pay for her part 
in the war. This rumor grew to such proportions that on May 
12, 1920, Secretary Colby caused a communication to be sent to 
the British Government containing the following: 


.. . “the unfortunate impression in the minds of the American 
public that the authorities of H. M. Government in the occupied 
region [Mesopotamia] had given advantages to British oil inter- 
ests which were not accorded to American companies; and, 
further, that Great Britain had been preparing quietly for exclu- 
sive control of the oil resources in this region.” 

On August 9, Earl Curzon in a complete denial of this charge 
said: 

“TI would like here to make a passing reference to the very 
mistaken impression which appears to be current in the United 
States in regard to the oil policy of his Majesty’s Government. 
The output of oil within the British Empire is only about two and 
one-half per cent of the world’s production, and if the produc- 
tion of Persia be included, in virtue of certain oilfields in that 
country being owned by a British company, the total amounts 
to about 414 per cent. Against this small percentage the United 
States produces some 70 per cent of the world’s output, besides 
which United States companies who own at least three-fourths 
of the Mexican output are estimated to produce a further 12 
per cent of the world’s output. This overwhelming proportion, 
over 80 per cent, of the petroleum production of the world is 
under American control, and the predominance of the United 
States in regard to oil production is assured for many years to 
come. There is in any case no justification for supposing that 
Great Britain, whose present oil resources are altogether insignifi- 
cant in comparison, can seriously threaten American supremacy, 
and any prophecies as to the oil-bearing resources of countries 
at present unexplored and quite undeveloped must be accepted 
with reserve.” 

On November 20, 1920, Secretary Colby replied: 

“The statements of your Note to the effect that the British 
Government has refrained from exploiting the petroleum re- 


sources of mandated territories in question, that the operations 
referred to have been conducted for purely military purposes 
under the immediate supervision of the Army authorities, and 
at army expense, and that no private interests whatever are in 
any way involved are accepted with a full sense of the good faith 
of the British Government.” 

The change of government in Washington seems not to have 
disposed of the sordid suspicion concerning oil, for on April 8, 
1921, the Manchester Guardian enters the comment: 

‘‘ But to those on both sides of the Atlantic who had high hopes 
of the mandatory principle it seems a mean and cynical out- 
come that questions of the fate and government of peoples should 
be submerged in jealousies over petroleum.” 

Meanwhile at Edmonton, the northernmost town in Canada, tlie 
adventurers of the world have long been gathering preparato:) 
to a dash to the North as soon as the ice on the Arctic slopes 
breaks up. The gold fever which drew men like magnets ‘o 
California in 1849, to Australia a little later and to South Africa 
a few years ago, is revived with all the old symptoms, but now 
oil is the magic. A “ gusher” or so was found last summer and 
the field, the basin of the Mackenzie River, is the largest yet 
upened if present promises make good. The Mackenzie is one 
of the great rivers of the world, the width varying from one to 
two miles, and the district, which the oil adventurers hope to see 
filled with the life and enterprise common to such spots, extends 
over 300,000 square miles. The river flows into the Arctic Ocean, 
but neither ice nor snow, nor the fact that at present there is no 
way to transport the oil to where it may be wanted, will stop 
men under the urge of “the oil fever.” 

The race will go forward until every possible oil well has been 
located. Fortunes will be made and lost. Lives will be broken, 
families forsaken, crimes committed—for oil. 
look with suspicion upon others with oil prospects and tomorrow 
the oil madness may drive peoples to war. Oil will not be the 
cause written in the war declarations, nor the admitted cause of 
those who urge national support for the war, but behind the 
quarrel, beneath the assault upon “honor” there will rise the 
Watch oil. 

CARRIE CHAPMAN Carr. 


Already nations 


reeking smell of petroleum. 


A Lesson from Madame Curie 
ADAME CURIE’S visit to the United States is a great 
event. If she had come before women had secured the 
ballot, a strong argument for equal suffrage would have been 
drawn from her life and work. The barrier of political disfran- 
chisement has now been taken out of women’s way, but the 
barriers of custom and prejudice still remain. Among the many 
lessons that may be drawn from Madame Curie’s great achieve 
ment, is the importance to the world of giving women’s gifts and 
talents free play. 

With all her natural abilities, Madame Curie would probably 
never have discovered radium if she had been brought up by a 
father who believed that a woman’s thoughts ought to be limited 
to “kitchen, church and children.” Instead, he gave his daughter 
a scientific training and made her his assistant in his laboratory 
How great, again, would have been the loss to humanity if 
Professor Curie had believed that when a woman marries she 
ought to give up all other work, and if his wife had submitted 
to that opinion! 

Doubtless she had too much sense to have married a man with 
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such ideas; but hundreds of gifted women do. It was a fortunate 
circumstance that this woman of great natural endowments had 
a father who laid the foundation for her future work, and a 
husband who encouraged her to complete it. American fathers 
and husbands may profit by the example. 

Honors will be showered upon Madame Curie while she is in 
the United States. Every effort will be made to show her every- 
thing in this country that is beautiful and fine. 

it should also be pointed out to her that, by unwritten law, 
women are excluded from all but a very small fraction of the im- 
portant and responsible posts in colleges, universities, hospitals, 
and scientific institutions of every kind; that, by the written law, 
the heads of all our government departments are empowered to 
shut out women absolutely from appointments, scientific and 
otherwise, no matter how brilliantly the women may have passed 
the civil service examinations, and to give these appointments 
to men who passed with a lower grade; and that this thing is 
dene continually. In short, she should be shown that in the 
United States although women have secured equal suffrage, they 
have not yet secured equal rights. 

Her influence and the object lesson of her presence among us 
ought to give an impetus to the wider opening of the doors ot 
opportunity. A. S. B. 
Speak Out for Disarmament 
\ ORD has quietly come from various dependable sources in 

Washington that we are to blame for the passage in the 
House of that appalling $396,000,000 Naval Appropriation bill; 
that Floor Leader Mondell, supporting the President’s position 
that peace must come before disarmament, could not have held 
the House in line if we had done our part. If, in short, we had 
showered letters and telegrams on our congressmen telling them 
that as women and as citizens we are not willing to wait. 

At the Cleveland Convention the League of Women Voters 
passed a resolution urging that the United States take the initi- 
ative in a movement toward international disarmament. Its dele- 
gation presented the resolution at Washington. But that is not 
enough. There rests on the League membership a solemn obliga- 
tion to make good on that resolution; to let Congress know in 
words how strongly it feels about this first step toward world 
peace. 

For while there are different shades of opinion about disarma- 
ment, a first step is all that most of the women’s organizations 
ask; they want agreement between the United States, Japan and 
Great Britain not to build more ships—that first of all. There is 
no.real reason to believe the three powers are not ready: Great 
Britain would welcome the financial relief; Japan says, through 
her Minister of the Navy, that she is willing to reduce ship-build- 
ing. Why not, then? 

We can make it so if we will. Let the Senate know beyond the 
shadow of a doubt our will toward disarmament. 


HE week of May 22 to 29 offers the opportunity for inten- 
sive work. The Woman’s Committee for World Disarma- 
ment, with which the League of Women Voters is cooperating, 
as are many other organizations, has issued a call to devote this 
week to a campaign for a world disarmament conference. 


HE May number of the Searchlight, to be published next 
week, will carry a sttong summing-up of the situation on 
disarmament, with statements from several notable groups of 
women who are urging this cause. Representing the League of 
Women Voters, Mrs. Catt’s Cleveland speech will be printed, to- 
gether with the resolution passed at the recent convention. To 
drive home the appeal, Lynn Haines, editor of the Searchlight, 
will line up the influences that are hurrying the world toward war. 


* Three Housewives ” Protest 

TTORNEY GENERAL DAUGHERTY said recently that 
A “ three housewives with powers of positive conversation can 
do more to convince a retailer he must get his prices down to 
normal levels than could my whole department with all of its 
investigators and lawyers.” As housewives we respectfully beg 
to differ. In other words, we don’t believe it. We have been 
talking steadily for several years. Occasionally we have boy- 
cotted a profiteering retailer whom we caught red-handed, but 
that hardly helped even temporarily. We know, and the re- 
tailer knows, that he is not the whole answer to this highly com- 
plex situation. Attorney General Daugherty’s department, we 
submit, can conceivably reach fundamentals of price fixing, of 
the middleman’s relation to the problem, and all the rest of it 


In the long run, as “ three housewives’ we can only complain. 


Criminal or Ill? 

E heard recently that “Al” Smith, former governor of 

New York, had made public reference to some interesting 

views about the method of sentencing criminals. So we asked 
him about it and this is what he said: 

“In connection with the question of sentencing criminals, I 
have on many occasions expressed the opinion that the power 
of sentencing should be taken from our judges and that upon 
a verdict of guilty, all prisoners should be turned over to a State 
Commission and that Commission to deal with them after careful 
study, so that those requiring hospital treatment may receive it 
and that the feeble-minded may be cared for in institutions where 
something can be done to improve their condition. The subject 
is one upon which a great deal can be said.” 

We are beginning to wake up to the horrors of 


Indeed, yes. 
Sometime surely we shall see that it is to be 


our penal system. 
classed among the barbarities of an age somewhat incompletely 


civilized. 
** Nervous Prognostication ” 
66 OW is your sister nowadays?” somebody asked Aunt 
Dinah. 


“Oh, Miss Emily,” answered Aunt Dinah, “ she ain’t a bit well. 
She’s suffering from what white folks call nervous prognostica- 
tion!” 

Reports coming in about the Cleveland convention from various 
parts of the country show that many of the politicians are in 
the condition of Aunt Dinah’s sister. They are still suffering 
“nervous prognostication” as to what women will do with 
Some of them fear that women may yet organize 
These nervous gentlemen are espe- 


from 
their votes. 
en masse to oppose the men. 
cially afraid of the League of Women Voters, and long to de- 
stroy it. 

A slight acquaintance with feminine psychology might show 
Under ordinary circum- 
The large army 


them the unwisdom of such an attempt. 
stances, there are “ many women, many minds.” 
of women who stood shoulder to shoulder to get the ballot were 
of all shades of opinion on every other question. As soon as 
suffrage was won, they divided up, enrolling themselves in all 
the different political parties, and being encouraged to do so 
by the suffrage leaders. If anything could solidify them, it 
would be an attempt to deny the right to join any organization 
except the party machines. 

Upon almost all subjects, women as well as men are divided. 
The very few subjects on which they are substantially united are 
those where they have special knowledge and insight, and where 
for the general good, their point of view ought to prevail. 

A. 5. B. 
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Good Health—Your Job 
(Continued from page 1239) 
periment possible, the Health Foundation Center gave its ser- 
vices to women who came for physical and medical examina- 
tions and for physical training. 

In July, 1920, the center had to stand on its own feet financially 
and has been largely dependent on gifts, its beneficiaries paying, 
however, small fees—five doliars for examination and five for a 
physical training course of ten lessons. The clientele of the 
center is very generally among girls working for small salaries, 
stenographers, clerks and sales-girls. More than five dollars 
could scarcely be charged, and if it were the emphasis of the 
Health Center would be undesirably changed. As it exists now 
it reaches a rather small group intensively. 

One of its assets is in its personal contacts. Dr. Mann holds 
it as a central belief that the individual with most to impart 
should be the one of a given group to touch humanity at as many 
points as possible. “It is a sort of fetich of efficiency,” she ex- 
plains, “to assume that its highest trained member shall be the 
administrator of a plan, sending forth currents on insulated wires 
only and never getting first-hand contacts with those who are 
ultimately to benefit from her expert skill. 

“This is just exactly like standing a pyramid on its apex. A 
person who is well trained, but not a physician, could administer 
the affairs of a center like ours for instance, but nothing less than 
the best medical skill can understand all phases of the patient’s 
needs. We have often been asked why we give an examination 
to each patient lasting an hour, instead of one lasting twenty 
minutes. It is manifest that one doctor can see more patients on 
the latter basis. But I would not get all the factors that go to 
make up the complicated mechanism of human well-being in 
twenty minutes; for more than flat feet or lateral curvature or 
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relaxed muscles or impaired digestion or than the whole sum of 
them needs remedying if a permanently whole and sound woman 
is to go out from us to meet the problems of her world.” 

What the Health Foundation Center needs is a chance. A 
chance to work out a big vision, the vision of a city full of 
women fully developed in the mastery of themselves; able to un- 
derstand their own emotional and mental processes and using 
their bodies to express themselves through work and love and 
friendship and maternity. A big program, a big vision. 


The Lady Cop 
(Continued from page 1238) 

doors were closed to her on her release. There remained nothing 
but the streets. The welfare worker learned that to have any 
actual effect she must get at these unfortunate women before 
they have a record. So with the establishment of women’s de- 
partments in the police force, as Mrs. Loft says, much attention 
is given to first offenders. 

Another feature of the old police court which was particularly 
outrageous to women visitors was the fact that the womav 
brought into court was completely surrounded by men and judge¢ 
from men’s viewpoint. This situation is becoming out of date 
with the establishment of women police, women probation ofii- 
cers, women lawyers and women judges. 

Among other cities which have well-established groups of 
policewomen, Indianapolis, Washington and Detroit are the out 
standing examples. Indianapolis boasts one of the largest in 
the country with twenty-three members and women in command. 
Its 1920 report shows conclusively the value of women’s work 
in this line. The Indianapolis Board of Public Safety said after 
the report was published : 

“We consider the department of policewomen one of the most 
effective and efficient arms of the police organization in Indian 
apolis. ... And this department must, by all means, be kept from 
the influence and dangers of politics, if it is to be a success.” 


Captain Burnside, Indianapolis 


The department in Indianapolis was organized in 1918. Its up 


building is credited to Captain Clara Burnside, who was for years 
an attaché of the juvenile court. At first she had difficulty in 
obtaining the cooperation of all the law-enforcing agencies. That 
attitude has been overcome and now every unit of the police 
department, the courts, the social betterment societies and civic 
organizations have voiced approval of the new system of hand- 
ling the intimate affairs of women and girls who have made mis- 
takes. Some idea of what this department has done can be 
gained from Captain Burnside’s report: 

“ The total number of cases reported to the department from 
all sources was 4,120. Of this number, 1,857 were minor girls 
found needing protection and assistance; 219 were taken to the 
juvenile court. The remainder were dealt with directly in the 
department.” 

At one time Indianapolis was called the “ Port of Missing 
That was in the days when notorious dives were in 
The number of missing girls found 
Seventy 


Women.” 
full operation in the city. 
by the department of women police in 1920 was 1,907. 
six of these were girls under eighteen years of age. 

The Indianapolis department deals not alone with women. 
Many of those arrested and convicted in 1920 by the policewomen 
were men, sixty-three having been charged with most serious 
offenses. 

Shoplifting is one of the offenses with which every department 
of women police has to deal. Captain Burnside found in thi: 
work that women normally of good character sometimes cannot! 
resist the temptation of crowded counters and crowded floor: 
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in department stores, and pick up articles which do not belong 
to them. Of the arrests made only eight were tried. The others 
were taken to the captain’s office and there signed statements 
indicating that they had stolen articles. They were then released 
from court procedure. In most cases of this kind a good scare 
is sufficient guarantee of future good conduct. 

[he women police in Washington, D. C., whose chief is Mina 
Van Winkle, were appointed by the late Major Pullman. Dur 
ing the war their work was particularly important because of 
the large number of soldiers and girls away from home centered 
It is an interesting note that in 1918 
sworn in as a member of the 
Hardly ten years before 


about the national capital. 
Dr. Anna Howard Shaw 
Metropolitan Police of Washington. 
she ‘had been pictured wearing a policeman’s helmet, by way of 


was 


putting her in a ludicrous light. 

Women police in most cities do not wear uniforms. There 
have been spectacular examples where they did. Everyone re- 
members the sensation caused by Mrs. Leona King, who acted 
as a traffic cop in Washington several years ago. But as a rule 
such jobs are not those sought by women. Their place is rather 
an official recognition of the growing idea that we are our 
brothers’ and our sisters’ keepers. There is a bright side to the 
police departments where women are working side by side with 
the men. 

And the slogan of the New York women police should make 
its way universally: To prevent arrest wherever possible. 





O you enjoy cartoons? We do, and we want to publish 
some—not only original ones, but those that have attracted 
your interest as you read your newspapers. Send us those that 
appeal to you as having real point on subjects that concern 


women’s citizenship. 


Attention! 


League of Women Voters 


Don’t You Want to Make Money for Your Work? 


, I ‘O every State League of Women Voters which accepts this 
offer, the WomAN CITIZEN will give a commission of 50 


cents for each subscription sent through the duly accredited ag 
of the State League. 
In addition: The WoMAN CITIZEN will give a cash prize to an\ 


State League which sends in one hundred subscriptions or more 


in one month, the prize to be awarded to the county in the state 
which furnishes the largest number of subscriptions 


If the subscriptions sent in by the entire state league in the 


month 
total 100 the winning county gets $ 10.00 
250 * 1 a4 35.00 
500 - . - - 75.00 
1000 fs _ = 200.00 


(In the event of ties, prizes identical in character with those 
offered will be given to each of those so tying.) To count for 
the prize the subscriptions should come in through the state 
authorities and should be marked with the county to which they 
are to be credited. Subscriptions will be counted as they are 
received in the WoMAN CITIZEN office during each month from 
the first to the 30th or 31st. 

If you take advantage of this offer you will do three things: 

You will make money for your League. 
You will boost your magazine. 
You will help educate the new woman voter. 
For further directions apply to 
MRS. RAYMOND BROWN, Managing Director 
THE WomMaAN CITIZEN, 
171 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
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What the American Woman Thinks 








DO YOUR OWN 

THINKING 

By Ethel Watts-Mumford 
Grant 





Photo by Paul Thompson 


HE women of the United States are, as a 
rule, woefully lacking both’in interest and 
in knowledge of international relations. The 
The fact is 


that no nation can ever stand alone again. 


sooner they realize it, the better. 


There can be no hermit kingdoms or isolated 
republics. What happens in China is important 
to every other country, however remote. 

The conditions of the Argentine are reflected 
in Norway. The fluctuation of the mark touches 
the balance of the yen. The world has grown 
small: rapidity of communication has effected 
it. The telegraph, the cable, wireless, steam, 
oil, air—all have given of their energy to com- 
passing the earth. We are in actual contact; 
all are concerned: America was in the war the 
day Germany invaded Belgium—inevitably. We 
are at peace or at war in the future, as peace 
and war take their turns in Europe or Asia 
for any protracted time. America more than 
any other nation has a population of foreigners 
to adjust and direct, and it is folly to believe 
that a set of citizenship papers makes them 
forget the land of their birth. 

Not only because of our external policies but 
because of our internal needs, must the Amer- 
ican woman keep herself abreast of the political 
and social changes in other countries. 

The Middle West has been held up as the 
worst offender in willful ignorance of every- 
But un- 


fortunately ignorance and indifference are the 


thing except its own personal affairs. 


rule from Maine to California and from Seattle 
to New Orleans. 

We have very definite views on prohibition 
and daylight saving and farmers’ loans and 
national highways, and an astonishing number 
of people know something about these subjects. 
But there are violent parties for and against dis- 
armament and the Monroe Doctrine and arbi- 
tration and import duty and Oriental immigra- 
tion, and not one woman in a hundred has an 
intelligent understanding of these matters. 

Do they realize what the relation of the dye 
industry is to war? Do they realize that the 
California-Japanese exclusion act is not only 
unconstitutional fundamentally but an assertion 
of state’s rights as radical as that which preci- 
pitated the war of the rebellion? Does the 
stand taken by the United States in Panama 
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indicate a definite policy of inter-American 
arbitration? 

So too— 
More 


pres- 


These are all vital questions, truly. 
situation. 


the 


deeply vital—is the Russian 


vital than we realize is 
ence of Mr. Wallace at the Allied Conference. 
And 


yet our warp and woof of trade and travel has 


stop to 
Who cares who’s who in Constantinople? 
woven us in one fabric with Turkey and with 


Thibet. 
what we choose to call the outside world. 


We cannot and must not smugly ignore 
There 
is no outside world—whether or not we wish 
to be part of it, does not change the fact that 
we are part of it. Any great change anywhere 
will be reflected in our own country. 

We are all prone to accept our opinions ready- 
made when obtained from a source we respect. 
It saves us the bother of doing our own “ find- 
ing out,” and many propagandists with more or 
less dangerous axes to grind are aware of that 


And in the 


portant outside relations we are more 


mental laziness and use it. all im- 
apt to 
accept a half-baked statement as fact, and a 
total lie as truth, than in matters that pertain 
This is no time 
At best 


Our daily 


to that which is actually seen. 
for ignorance either willful or lazy. 
we are a badly informed people. 
press is so policy ridden that news is given out 
colored like Easter eggs, according to taste. 
There are publications, however, that do try 
to give a fair review of the world’s news. 

There is no excuse for being blind because 
we won’t open our eyes, no use letting ourselves 
in for future calamities because “ It’s no business 
of ours!” 

Everybody's business is everybody’s business. 

Newly enfranchised women must do their 
own thinking. They must not be thought for. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
MANNERS 
By Mary Gray Peck 





Eliot, of Harvard, views 


ND now Dr. 
l \ with alarm the manners and dress o/ the 
youth of the land. This and other jeremiads 


upon the same theme recently sent forth re- 


1 ‘ 


call to mind the famous motto of a if US 


school, chosen by its famous founder, William 


of Wykeham, in the fourteenth century. he 
motto modernized reads, “ Manners make the 
man.” 

It is by no means my purpose to laud the 


manners and dress of American young pewjle. 


Both are open to criticism. But our disap- 
proval is chastened by memory of ou vn 
youth. We have reason to hesitate to cast the 
next stone. 

Every generation as it reaches declining ycars 
finds fault with the behavior of the rising gen- 


eration. Usually, it finds fault, also, with the 


way girls dress. The clergy of every creed in 
every age have led the chorus of denunciation, 
and when one reads their philippics in chrono- 
logical series, one is appalled at the uninter- 
rupted downhill course of the human rac 

Catholic 


young 


ecclesiastics have 
them- 


The ideal of feminine ap- 


Particularly, 


thundered at women to clothe 


selves more seemly 
that moralists seems 


Their 


views on masculine attire are distinctly more 


parel pervades these 


strongly influenced by the nun’s garb. 


liberal, as witness the splendor of texture and 
color worn by the Princes of the Church as 


they mass in religious ceremonies. It would 


seem somewhat inconsistent for bishops and 


cardinals to adjure young women to dress 


soberly, but they don’t see it. 

It is natural that the manners of the mature 
should be gentler than those of the young. So- 
cial experience and employed energies bring 
this about. 


the rising generation relieve the emotions of 


Laments upon the degeneracy of 
people who have quieted down about people 
who have not. Anyone familiar with animals 
has seen old horses, dogs and cats look with 
similar exasperation upon the gambols of the 
young of their species. 

Manifestly it cannot be true that the manners 
and dress of young people have been getting 
worse for three thousand years, documentary 
Such 


a theory would endow prehistoric children with 


evidence to the contrary notwithstanding. 
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a weird and incredible perfection. Also, even 
with a glacial slowness of descent, we should 
on this theory have much worse manners than 
we now have. It is true that as we gaze about 
us from Cambridge to San Francisco the ma- 
jority of girls chew gum and cackle shrilly, and 
the majority of boys lounge uncouthly and 
smoke, as Dr. Eliot says they do, in the presence 
of the opposite sex. Moreover, “smart” girls 
in increasing numbers are retaliating by smok- 
ing in the faces of the boys. 

We cannot blame the war for these crude 
manners. They were with us before the war. 
But the war certainly gave a new impulse to 
every form of let-down. The manners of our 
youth but reflect the disillusion and pessimism 
of world-wide ruin. 

But granting that American young people 
have crude manners, that city girls paint and 
powder with Byzantine lavishness and wander 
around nights without chaperones—though the 
chaperone business is a very feeble encourage- 
ment to propriety—candor compels us to re- 
mark that all is not right with many of those 
who sorrow so publicly over these things. Why 
should the sight of a highly colored girl in a 
short skirt, with her hair in queer knobs, send 
one Very likely 
she is the mainstay of a widowed mother and 
is sending little brothers and sisters to school 
out of $15 a week. She has as good a right to 
wear her hair in knobs and use a lipstick as 
her critic has to wear a stiff collar and silk 
hat. Both methods of “fixing up” are equally 
abhorrent to the angels and arise from pre- 


into a virtuous brainstorm? 


cisely the same instinct. 

There is a pathological tinge to a good deal 
of the horror at women’s clothes. The mutual 
calm and content of a vouth and maiden par- 
ading in wet bathing suits before a crowd of 
their fellow men in the same predicament on 
a bathing beach, is healthier. The sooner we 
get rid of the notion that there is virtue in 
wearing bales of cloth, the better. Likewise, 
it were well for some people to learn to bear 
with resignation the thought that all human be- 
ings have arms and legs, and that the only valid 
reasons for covering them up are the climate, 
rheumatism or badly-set fractures. These 
short-skirt moralists might well take more time 
considering their blessings. What if evolution 
had decided that women should be centipedes 
instead of bipeds? 

Those who know young people realize that 
they attach very different values to dress and 
behavior from those of older persons. ‘They 
are generally innocent of motives attributed to 
them by their sophisticated elders. This is not 
saying that these motives may not be obscurely 
at work, but it accounts for the fact that young 
people have been scandalizing their seniors for 
thousands of years, and that there is an inde- 


structible morality about them, nevertheless. . 


Not that the young are ignorant, nowadays, 
What good did it ever do 
It is possible to take a 


on sex subjects. 
them to be ignorant? 


course in embryology and preserve one’s virtue 
still. In fact, about the surest way to instill 
habits of virtue into the young is to send them 
to a coeducational university and cause them 
to take laboratory courses in biology and mod- 
ern drama, with stiff examinations. 

The only way to get a really high average of 
manners in a democracy is to give the young an 
adequate education. That sound 
higher education, in conduct as well as book 
The home and the Sunday-school 


means a 


knowledge. 
are quite incapable, at present, of doing their 
The clergy and the average parent are 
better scolders As long as 


things are as they are and we have children 


jobs. 
teachers. 


than 
auitting school in the grades, we are going to 
have raw minds and consequent raw manners. 
Bishop William of Wykeham may have scolded 
and sorrowed and preached at the youth of 
fourteenth-century England, but he did some- 
thing a good deal effectual he 
founded intermediate schools at Winchester and 


more when 
New College. 

This country is niggardly in educational ex- 
penditure and extravagant in military expendi- 
ture, like every other “civilized” nation. We 
say that we must pay the war debt and get 
ready for future war before we can do much 
tu make the world a tolerable place to be born 
irto. Some very expert financiers have advo- 


cated universal cancelling of international 
debts as a necessary prelude to a sane recon- 
But do we hear 


No! We 


struction of a tottering society. 
any welcome to this suggestion? 
prefer to totter. 

Young people may not have as good man- 
ners as their elders, but the monumental follies 
and catastrophes of history have come about 
because of the “wisdom” and parsimony of the 


aged rulers of the world. 


SHORT-HANDLED 
SHOVELS 

By Grace Raymond 
Hebard 





of the war an observable 


amount of the 
American people; all more or less have been 


overcome 


ae the ending 


relaxation has 


caught in the under-current of reaction resul- 


tant from super-war activities. 
Chinese coolies, 
crease in wages, cut off the end of the handles 


declaring, “small pay, small 


who were refused an in- 
of their shovels, 
work.” In place of going out on a strike and 
refusing to work, their implements of labor were 
quietly rendered less efficient by the shortening 
of the handles. 

This spirit of “working slow” 
comparatively recent years been designated as 


“ sabotage,” a word of interesting derivation— 


has within 


a term of common usage in connection with 
labor and labor problems. When men have 


been unsuccessful in their strikes for better 
wages, fewer hour, better sanitary conditions, 
or, most essential of all, the recognition of their 
organization, methods have been used by which 
the employee took every secret advantage to 
work less, to waste time and produce not so 
much, thus reducing the amount of marketable 
commodities. To this method of reduced pro- 


duction there has been applied the term of 
“ soldiering,” “laying down on the job,” “ mark- 
ing time.” The Scotch use the expression for 


this mode of deception, “ca’ canny "—go slow, 
while the French in imitation of their co-work- 
ers call the movement “ travailler a coups de 
sabots”—going as one who walks with wooden 
shoes. The man who wears wooden shoes drags 
his feet, lags, travels as with a brake in order not 
to lose his footwear 

We have numerous examples of working with 
short-handled shovels among the employers as 
well as the employees. Agents, we are told, of 
private owners of railroads practised sabotage 
very generally while the Government operated 
the railroads, in order to defeat efficiency and 
economy of the transportation system during 
Government control, thereby increasing a stead- 
ily growing deficit in order to prejudice the 
public in favor of private ownership 

This slowing up of human energy was often 
supplemented by the slowing down of machinery 
through methods of placing dust on the bear- 
ings, putting soap in the boilers, or throwing 
the monkey-wrench among revolving 


Killing and marking time are well-known forms 


wheels. 


of sabotage. 

Our United States seems to be suffering from 
an acute attack of sabotageitis. We have many 
symptoms of efficient activities, but some one 
is using a monkey-wrench on the wrong part 
of the machinery of government, some one walks 
with wooden shoes. Governmental relief in the 
way of constructive legislation has been slowed 
down by emery dust of politics and party meas- 
ures. With a President who has made his cam- 
paign promises good by his recommendation in 
his first regular message to the Sixty-seventh 
Congress, with his numerous suggestions for 
readjustment, reconstruction, rejection, repudia- 
tion, reparation, restitution, rehabilitation, re- 
nouncement and revenue; with a Congress which 
at least seems eager to put these recommenda- 
tions into force and effect, with a comfortable 
majority in both Houses of his political faith— 
relief for many of the ills, economic, social and 
financial should be a matter of immediate legis- 
lative action. 

Many of the measures now before Congress 
received at its last session that consideration 
and delay which seem essential to conservative 
law-making. Would it be within reason to ask 
in the cause of humanity and progressive legis- 
dis- 


thrown aside, 


lation to suggest that wooden shoes be 


carded, short-handled shovels 
brakes released, log chains severed and that 
those who have sufficiently marked time now 


execute a forward movement? 
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All About Clothes 


AVE you a clothing bureau in your town? 

Or perhaps that way of meeting the war- 

time stress of economy in clothes as well as in 
food and fuel was not tried in your community. 
It is a practical idea and it works; it works in 
conjunction with plowshares as well as swords. 
Boston did not scrap its clothing bureau with 
The Women’s City Club, 
which maintained the bureau as an experiment 


its other war ways. 


on Boston Common during the war, has given it 
a permanent character and location as the Cloth- 
The club believes that 
such bureaus should be established throughout 


ing Information Bureau. 


the country; that they are a necessary medium 
for the guidance of the public interest in textiles 
and clothing. The three motives are health, 
thrift, and intelligence—the greatest of these. 
The consumer is trained to intelligence in her 
relation to textile factory, clothing workroom 
and retail trade; in the selection of textiles and 
ready-to-wear clothing and accessories; in mak- 
ing simple, adequate, attractive garments. 

A clothing bureau, the Boston club declares, 
basing its statement upon experience, is called 
on by the consumers for assistance in the actual 
problems of making clothes and keeping them in 
repair, in budget and other such economic ques- 
tions, in the selection of fabrics and garments, 
in securing information on textiles and cloth- 
ing, in questions relating clothing to health, in 
obtaining speakers and exhibits. A large and 
diverse field, and yet the expense of such a 
bureau need not be great. A pamphlet on the 
operating problems 
the 


organization and practical 


of such a bureau can be obtained from 


Clothing Information Bureau, Hamilton Place, 


Boston. 


A New Dress Show 


ECENTLY the Boston Clothing Informa- 


exhibited its work in Ford 


Hall to its sponsor, the Women’s City Club. A 


tion Bureau 


Boston correspondent described the novel scene 


as follows: 


From the doorway, the scene suggested to 
All 
around the sides of the great hall were tables— 


eye and ear the liveliest sort of bazaar. 
fifteen altogether—with moving groups of wom- 
en collecting now here, now there, as one or 
another of the demonstrators behind the tables 
A 


attachés circulated through the crowd, explain- 


proved magnetic. small force of bureau 


ing, answering questions, directing. 
One of the tightest knots of observers gath- 
ered around the woman having a dress-form 


modelled upon her person. She had on a high- 


LL over the country women have extended 


their traditional work of housekeeping to 
the community. Through hundreds of civic 
organizations they are making their own towns 
or cities better places to live in—safer, cleaner 
inside and out, more regardful of human wel- 
fare. In this department we will record these 
activities you report them to us. If we 
haven’t a correspondent in your civic associa- 
tion, appoint one, or take the job yourself; 
write us what public housekeeping task your 
group is doing, and how, and how well. 


as 








necked undervest four sizes too small for her. 
Three layers of sticky strips of gummed paper, 
vertical, diagonal, horizontal, and the cast was 
ready to be cut off and shellacked. 

Another table held what looked like ging- 
ham rompers, but proved to be cleverly designed 
Kiddy Dry-Alls, 
planned to keep little children dry while playing 


rubberized garments called 
on lawn or beach. 

The next table set forth the same idea of 
healthful clothing—washable satin sleeves at- 
tached to a removable waist lining, a patented 
garment designed by a New York clubwoman. 
Nearby was shown a collar designed by the 
same woman; a collar which fits and, because 
it hugs close to the neck, cannot be rumpled 
under a coat. 

The famous Home Economics standard petti- 
coat was also shown. The silk for this experi- 
ment was thrown under specifications drawn by 


the 


and nine hundred yards were made up for the 


American Home Economics Association, 
association, which is helping the manufacturer 
to subject his silk to the only absolute test of 
The bureau has helped 


to get these test petticoats into the hands of 


serviceableness, wear. 


women who will pledge themselves to return 
them when outworn, together with a record of 
the amount of service they have given. 

Anne Meridie “ undies,” designed by a Minne- 
apolis woman, were exhibited. They embody a 
unique feature which makes it impossible for 
the most contortionistic young wearer to burst 
out his belt buttons. 

The 


over a small display of hats and shepherded a 


bureau teacher of millinery presided 


flock of ambulatory ladies wearing millinery 
fashioned by their own hands in the Bureau 


classes. 

In the center of the hall on two tables real 
and 
trasted, having been loaned by the T. D. Whitney 


imitation laces were displayed and con- 
Company. 

Signatures were being taken at the next step 
to a typed form bearing the bureau’s standard 
This 


force all women into a stereotyped costume, but 


of sensible dress. is not an effort to 





to establish the fact that there really is a | 
at which good sense should begin. 
A little further on, the black coat of a1: 
that 
A 


the National Association of Woolen 


called attention to the fact this is no 


member o 


Manutac 


turers presided over a table of wool, reworke« 


exclusively a woman’s bureau. 


wool and cloth, and discussed the merits 
the better grades of shoddy. Simple home test 
for fabrics were also shown. The flame of 
testing candle was at times almost suffoca 


by the press of people watching wool writ 


























an 


or silk melt and bubble, or weighted samp!es 


glow without consuming in the blaze. 

A young girl with a perfect normal foot pos 
to show the natural action of arch 
never spoiled by bad shoes, while a demonst 
tor from the Y. W. C. A. spoke on scientifica 
designed footgear. 
and corsets exhibited a: 


Underwear were 


discussed at a table in charge of a wom: 


physician. Dainty handmade finishes for unde 


wear and wash gowns, simple, well-design« 
children’s dresses, thrifty examples of makin 
serviceable things for little people out of dis 
carded grown-up clothes engaged attention else 
where. 

At the remaining table two interests were cen 
tered—remodelling of out-of-date gowns an 
hat designing. Living models appeared attire: 
in costumes made over at the bureau. 

Altogether thirty-five people who have heiped 
bureau were present that night, each 


at the 


demonstrating in his own field. After the ex 
hibit there was a program with talks on health 
ful dress, on the progress made toward efficient 
dress for the life of today and on the need of 
good buymanship to offset the uncanny clever 
ness of modern trained salesmanship. 


Mary Bronson Hartt. 


Its Watchword Is Service 
HE town of Pulaski, in Oswego County, 
New York, 


Club of more than two hundred members, whose 


has a flourishing Women’s 
object is to promote civic improvement and to 
bring the women of the community into rela- 
The 


districts with < 


tions of mutual helpfulness. village is 


divided for that work into five 


i<¥) 


superintendent in charge of each and has ten 


standing committees. Among these is a com 


mittee on decorations which encourages the dis- 
play of flags and suitable decorations on special 
occasions, and a committee on cemetery im- 
provement whose members make regular visits 
to the cemetery to recommend methods of beau- 
tifying the grounds. Another committee to illus- 


trate the true women’s club method of building 


and toes 
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(club around the specific needs of a community 
is the committee on friendly service. Its duty 
js “to offer neighborly attentions to new resi- 
dents and to those who are ill or in sorrow.” 
There is an enterprising committee on clean- 
up days which has just finished an April town- 
cleaning with the help of the village officials and 
merchants. Even the river bank was scoured. 
It was an instance of real town cooperation. 
Main 
Street was painted by the pastor of a prominent 
Pulaski church. 


was the conversion of a vacant lot, occupied 


The campaign banner stretched across 
A feature of clean-up week 


heretofore by an unsightly billboard, weeds and 
brush, into a public recreation plot. The annual 
dues in this alert organization are only twenty- 


five cents. 


More Dollar-a-Year Work 

HE Women’s Civic League of Baltimore 

was founded in 1910 by a group of pub- 
lic-spirited men and women interested in im- 
proving municipal conditions. The active mem- 
bership has been confined to women, but they 
have benefited by the advice of many leading 
men of the city. From the beginning the idea 
was to make the membership as democratic as 
possible, so the membership fee was placed first 
at fifty cents and later at one dollar. 

Even with a large membership, this small fee 
would be insufficient to provide the means nec- 
essary to carry on the work on the scale de- 
signed and the League has been most fortunate 
in having always a number of public-spirited 
men and women who contribute larger sums 
annually. The League has had its own offices 
from the beginning and trained and paid assis- 
tance. 

The four lines along which the League began 
its work were: the improvement of vacant lots 
and backyards; the physical condition of the 
public schools; conditions surrounding the pro- 
duction and distribution of pure milk to the 
community; and the collection and disposal of 
city refuse. A committee, whose work was sus- 
pended during the war, cooperated with the 
manufacturing interests to mitigate the smoke 
nuisance for some years. More recently com- 
mittees on housing, home economics, and Amer- 
ican citizenship have been formed. 

While the League was primarily organized 
for work in its own community, the coming of 
the war compelled a very great broadening of 
its activities, and in cooperation with the Mary- 
land Council for National Defense, much of our 
time and energy were given to helping women 
carry out in a practical way the many duties 
laid upon them by the Food Administration, 
Committee and other national 


Liberty Loan 


organizations dependent on community work. 

With the close of the war, the necessity for 
definite work among the large foreign popula- 
tion of the city was realized by the citizenship 
committee. They have done much to make the 
foreign women of Baltimore understand the 
language, the customs and the ideals of the 
country. With the enfranchisement of women, 
the committee saw the necessity of helping the 
American woman to realize her new duties and 
citizenship classes were formed in all the wards 
of the city. 

It may be readily understood that the thought- 
ful women who have for years directed the ac- 
tivities of our League, have been deeply inter- 


ested in the great problems confronting the state 





should be taken. 


and nation, as well as those of immediate in- 
terest to their own community, but until very 
recently it has been unnecessary for the Leagu: 
to take an active part in influencing either con 
gressional or state legislation. Now with the 


coming of suffrage, the opinion of women’s 


organizations is everywhere constantly sought 


and the number of bills brought before our 


executive committee for consideration, is 


naturally very large. A committee on legisla 
tion has now been added to the list. It is com 


posed of the strongest and most thoughtful 
women of the League and to them is given the 
bills 


recommending the action that in their judgment 
Avice T 


duty of examining all presented and 
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To keep furs in perfect 
condition and properly 


protect them against 
moths, etc., they should 
be placed in cold storage 








‘Moderate=Trates 
Gunther 
Tifth Aven ue 
36 ¢ Street 


Phone 5860 Murray Hill 
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science and language. 


MARTHA TRACY, Dean 





WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SEVENTY-SECOND YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 28, 1921 
Entrance requirements: two years of college work, including certain credits in 
Full laboratory and clinical advantages; dispensaries, 
clinics, bedside instruction, out-patient obstetrical service. 
months’ course for laboratory technicians. 
and laboratory course for nurses. The Anna Howard Shaw Memorial Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine is now being organized. 

a curriculum of work beginning Oct. 1921. 
For announcements and further information address 


_ Special eight 
Four months’ preliminary didactic 


It is hoped to announce 


2101 N. College Ave., Phila., Pa. 











Give comfort, poise and efficiency, 
with high arch and narrow heel fit- 
ting, not found in any other shoe. 
Endorsed by the highest authorities. 


America’s most popular shoe. 


REGISTERED 


Shoes 


“Peditorme’ 


Retail Stores: 

36 West 36th Street 
New York City 
224 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 











BOSTON 
Broad and advanced curriculum 








KATHARINE GIBBS SCHOOL 
of Secretarial and Executive Training for Educated Women 


NEW YORK 


A school of unusual character and distinctive purpose 


Send for booklet 


ARCHITECTS BUILDING, 101 Park Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 


PROVIDENCE 


Telephone Vanderbilt 5567 
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World News About Women 








Japan 

Prohibition through the ballot is the way the 
women of Japan are conducting their dry 
campaign. At the national conference of the 
W. C. T. U. recently at Tokio, a committee 
was appointed to study ways and means and 
to arrange for affiliation with the International 
Woman Suffrage Alliance. One of the women 
prominent in the movement for prohibition 
is Mrs. Fumiko Nishikawa, president of the 
New and True Woman’s Association. Mrs. 
Nishikawa has several children but she finds 
time to edit a woman’s magazine and to work 
for social reform affecting women and 
children. 

In March the House of Peers rejected the 
bill authorizing women to attend political 
meetings and to join political associations. 


England 
Sarah Jane and Mary Ann now have a club 
of their own. At 25 Ryder Street, St. James’s, 
London, the National Alliance of Employers 
and Employed has established rooms for do- 
mestic workers. A phonograph, piano, games, 


tea-tables and facilities for cooking suppers 
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COUCH-BED 
A couch by day and—with 
one motion—a fullsize bed /, 
by night. Sold everywhere \@ 
by Furniture Dealers and We 
Department stores. Write 
for illustrated booklet O 
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675 Fifth Avenue, at 53rd St. N. Y. C. 




















make the rooms attractive. The club is open on 
Sundays and on all other days except Satur- 
day and Monday from three until ten. The 
National Alliance hopes to open similar clubs 
in other residential sections of London and 


other large towns. 


Belgium 

Five women are among the American college 
graduates chosen to study in Belgian universi- 
ties for a year under the exchange plan arranged 
by the Commission for Relief in Belgium. The 
educational foundation of the Commission was 
established by Herbert Hoover at the request of 
the Belgian Government, when the relief work 
was liquidated, as a lasting memorial of the 
Commission’s war service. American students 
will have the choice of attending the universi- 
ties of Ghent, Brussels, Liége, Louvain, the 
School of Mines and Metallurgy at Mons, the 
Higher Colonial School at Antwerp. 


Pioneers on State Boards 

Dorothy Canfield, the novelist, who is Mrs. 
J. R. Fisher, has been appointed one of the 
five members of the Vermont State Board of 
Education—the first woman to serve in that 
capacity in the state. Mrs. Fisher has been 
interested in secondary education for years. 

Mrs. Seymour L. Cromwell has been appointed 
to the State Board of Education of New Jersey. 
Both the State Board of Health and the Board 
of Education in that state must now have wom- 
en members, but thus far Mrs. Cromwell is the 
only one chosen. Mrs. Raymond R. Donges, 
appointed by Governor Edwards to represent 
Camden County, was not affirmed by the state 


legislature. 


Recruiting for Citizenry 

In an organization numbers win respect. So 
the New York City League of Women Voters 
has just completed a ten-day membership drive 
in which it enrolled 2,638 new members. Speak- 
ers were welcomed in schools, churches, hospi- 
tals, societies, business houses and before politi- 

Teachers and nurses joined in large 
The League believes that its aims 
independent and public- 


cal clubs. 
bodies. 

would appeal to all 
spirited women, were they but aware of them. 


Hon. Mrs. Smith 
The first woman in Canada to have cabinet 
rank is Mrs. Ralph Smith, widow of a former 
Minister of Labor in the Canadian 
ment. She has been 
of the cabinet of British Columbia—‘“a minister 
On the opening day of the 


Govern- 
sworn in as a member 
without portfolio.” 
session she was offered the speakership of the 
legislature, which she refused. Now she has 
been made president of the council. Mrs. 


Smith contributes this bit of advice to the 


woman in politics, including herself: One 
thing we all have to remember—and that is 


to stay sane and keep our balance.” 
Major Mrs. or Mrs. Major? 

The New Mexico National Guard 
woman officer. Mrs. T. H. Baca has reccived 


has a 


the commission of assistant adjutant general 
with the rank of major. Mrs. Baca, who was 
the stenographer of her husband when he was 
adjutant general, was retained in that position 
by his successor. She has now been promoted 
for her efficiency to a position hitherto held by 


a man. 


Another Nation-Wide Club 
In the Woman Citizen for April 23 a tiew 
women’s national club house, to be locate! in 
New York City, was announced. 
is being planned in 


Another na- 
tional club for women 
Washington, and is to be called the Women’s 
National Foundation. It will have restaurants, 
social rooms, rooms for transients, a theatre, 
gymnasium and committee rooms. The initial 
expense will be met by a hundred women, who 
are lending $1,000 each. Membership at $1 a 
year is open to all women and the large women’s 
organizations are expected to join in the pro- 
ject. Mrs. C. C. Calhoun, of Washington, is 
president of the foundation. 


Police Commissibner 

The first woman police commissioner in the 
United States, Mrs. Wilder of Fargo, 
is also chairman of the North Dakota League 
of Women Voters. Mrs. Wilder, 
a record for activities with the W. C. T. 
the Eastern Star, the D. A. R., and the Federa- 
tion of Clubs, was the first secretary of the 


state Votes for Women League and in the cam- 


Kate 


who has 
on 


paign for suffrage in 1913 was in the field from 
the first of February until election day. In 
1919 she was elected to the city commission ot 
Fargo, where she still holds her position with 


the police department. 


Politics in the Home 
Politics has divided one home by 
four votes. For it was by that small majority 
that Mrs. Bibbs Bullock, of Red Springs, North 
Carolina, who was candidate for alderman 


exactly 


the town election, May 3, defeated her husband 


who ran on the opposition ticket. 


Mental Children 
Dr. Augusta Scott, a psychiatrist connect 
with the New York Probation and Protecti 
Association, who has been making mental ex 
aminations of the prisoners at the women 
court for the past six months, has found that 


61 of the 166 women examined have a mental 
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age of less than twelve years. This shows how 
indispensable the mental test is in handling of- 
fenders. The mentally irresponsible person can 


not be disciplined as a criminal. 


Heroines of Peace 

Five out of the twenty-three Carnegie medals 
given this year for acts of heroism were given 
posthumously to those who had died to save 
others. Of the five who met death, two were 
women, Mrs. Mamie B. Crocker, Ponce City, 
Oklahoma, who was drowned on July 2, 1920, in 
a futile effort to rescue a child from deep water 
in a gravel pit at Dilton, Montana, and Miss 
Elizabeth Ball, a girl of Buckeystown, Mary- 
land, who died on July 13, 1920, attempting to 
save a girl comrade from drowning. Miss Ball’s 
silver medal was sent to her father, and Mrs. 


Crocker’s to her husband. 


The Citizen’s Duty 
Governor Sproul, of Pennsylvania, urges 
women to accept the duties as well as the privi- 
lezes of citizenship. He says: 

“T would urge the women to join actively in 
governing, and especially in the government of 
their communities. I advise them to be watchful 
and to follow the activities of those in office 
carefully and then to work for the election and 
retention of capable officials. Use more inter- 
ested observation of their work—see where it 
is good and where it is bad.” 

The Governor thinks that the women of the 
state have heen of constructive help in the ses- 
sion which has just ended and which achieved 


creditable educational and welfare legislation. 


A “ Co-Ed ” at Ninety 
“become a bit slack 
on her psychology and sociology,” Mrs. Amy 


Davis Winship, of Racine, who reached the 


Stating that she had 


age of ninety in the last days of April, has 
just matriculated for the summer session of the 
University of Wisconsin at Madison. 

Mrs. Winship began an active college course 
at seventy-nine and has been a “campus co-ed” 
at five universities in Ohio, Florida, Wisconsin, 
Kansas and Southern California, winning the 
highest grade in her studies. She had always 
a hunger for knowledge, but her early years 
were so bound by domestic cares that she had 
to wait for a higher education until her chil- 
dren were grown. 

“A body may grow sick and tired of crochet- 
ing and fox-trotting, and afternoon teas,” she 
says, “but satiated with 


knowledge? ” 


who ever became 


An Experiment at Bryn Mawr 

A new sort of summer school is to be held 
Bryn Mawr this year. Women from stores, 
ctories, and other 
have a two months’ course of study, under a 
nt Administrative Committee, representing 
h the college and women workers in in- 
try. They may choose from a fairly wide 
ge of subjects, including the history of labor 

’ments and industrial organization, as well 


lines of industry, are 
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Service Beyond Price 


The ears of the people are 
within your call; their voices 
are within your hearing. From 
near neighbor to distant cities 
and villages, millions of slender 
highways made alive by speech 
converge within the small com- 
pass of your telephone. 


Telephone service cannot be 
estimated by usual values. 
Imagine how complete a revi- 
sion of our methods of living 
and working would have to be 
made if the telephone ceased to 
operate. 


Disasters, both personal and 
to whole communities, are daily 


One Policy 





as English, history, physiology, etc. The ob- 
ject is to train and develop girls who have 

M. Carey 
college, has 


shown an aptitude for leadership. 
Thomas, the president of the 
promised the ]l/oman Citizen an article upon 


this interesting educational venture. 


All-Women Administration 

Jackson, Wyoming, likes women in office. A 
year ago the city elected only women to the 
town council and mayoralty. The dire predic- 
tions did not come to pass and the town had 
an efficient, progressive administration. Naturally 
enough, in the election last week the mayor and 
two council members, whose terms had expired, 
were returned to office by a vote of almost three 


to one against their men opponents. 


prevented by the telephone. 
And this guardianship is a part 
of its ceaseless service. 


Glad tidings are forever 
streaming over the telephone. 
The meeting of national crises, 
the accomplishment of vast busi- 
ness undertakings, the harmo- 
nizing of a nation’s activities; 
these compose a portion of the 
telephone service which is be- 
yond price. 


But the miracle of the tele- 
phone is realized in the emer- 
gency when it is so vital to health, 
happiness and success as to put 
its value beyond price. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 


And all directed toward Better Service 


First Michigan Alderwoman 
The first woman to hold the office of 
alderman in a Michigan city is Estelle Down- 
ing, associate professor of rhetoric in the 
State Normal College, who was recently elected 
a member of the Common Council of Ypsilanti, 
a city of over seven thousand. Miss Downing 
was of the greatest service during Michigan’s 
campaigns for equal suffrage in 1912 and 1918, 
and since the ballot was won she has con- 
tinued to answer calls in many parts of the 
state for addresses on various topics of educa- 
tional and civic interest. Running on the Demo- 
cratic ticket in a ward overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican, she was chosen by the largest majority 


ever vouchsafed an alderman in Ypsilanti. 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 


CLEANERS and DYERS 


First. Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 


Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 





SHALL IT BE? MUST IT BE? 
CAN IT BE? WHO CAN STOP IT? 


“THE NEXT WAR” 


By WILL IRWIN 


You who heard Mr. Irwin’s fine address to 
the National League of Women Voters will 
know that all real Americans can read this 
book with profit. You may not agree? but 
you will be interested. The book is a sen- 
sible warning of the gulf of destruction into 
which the wealth of nations and the lives of 
entire races will be poured, unless America 
definitely sets her face against 


“The Next War” 


The book can be had for $1.50 at any book- 
store or direct from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO. 
681 Fifth Avenue New York 
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To Rent for the Summer 


Furnished farmhouse of 8 rooms, 
with large barn, on shore of Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard, about five miles 
from Gay Head. Situation beauti- 
ful and secluded; fine view, splen- 
did air; bathing, boating and fish- 
ing. Furniture primitive ; $250 for 
the season. 

Summer camp, in same _ neigh- 
borhood, two-room cabin on very 
verge of high bluff overlooking the 
ocean, $175 for the season. 


Address 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 


3 Monadnock St., Boston 25, Mass. 

















SUMMER PRACTICAL PROFESSIONAL ART STUDY 
Register Now Begins July Sth 
NEW YORK SCHOOL of FINE and APPLIED ART 
Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. Inquiries requested 
Design, Decoration, Poster 


Costume Interior 


Advertising, Illustration and six other courses. 
Address Secretary—2239 Broadway, New York 
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. CEMENT | 


Unexcelled for repairing china, glassware, earthenware, furniture, 
meerschaum, vases, books; for tipping billiard cues. etc. The 
reliable cement, famous since 1876. 

Major’s Rubber and Leather cements are good---give full satisfaction. 
All three kinds—20c. per bottle. At dealers or write us. 


MAJOR,MANUFACTURING CO. New York 














A Woman and the Church 
A Letter of Protest 


I WAS born an Episcopalian. Many years 
ago, I lived in a small town in Nebraska, 
in which I found two women of my church, but 
no men. We said: “Let’s start a Woman’s 
Guild! We can raise some money by getting 
up entertainments, and perhaps, after a while, 
we can have a church.” 

Our ccncerts and plays became very popular, 
our fund grew, and to our surprise our guild 
soon numbered forty members. We sent for 
some hymnals and prayer books and talked in- 
formally of the service, at guild meetings. 

The Bishop heard of us, and wrote saying 
that he would be in our part of the state, and if 
it could be arranged, would hold a service on 
a certain date. We arranged it by sweeping out 
the large room of the courthouse after court 
had adjourned on Saturday night. We had 
previously ‘notified the townspeople and ranch- 
men, and the Bishop found a large audience 
awaiting him. The service went well. 

On Monday morning when the Bishop was 
leaving the house for his train, he said: “Isn’t 
it too bad! If you only had some men, you 
could have a church here.” 

I realized then, that if we had a million 
women and no men we couldn’t have a church. 
There must be men for a vestry. 

In six months we called the Bishop back. The 
husbands of the officers of the guild were con- 
firmed. Our parish was organized and a vestry 
appointed by the Bishop. We were off at last. 

At the end of the first year we had an annual 
meeting. When the treasurer made his report, 
he announced a deficit. The president of the 
guild whispered to a man who sat near her, and 
he arose, saying that the Woman’s Guild would 
make up the deficit. 

Really, my husband has never represented me 
in the church, because he has always been on 
the vestry making deficits, and I in the guild, 
paying them off! 

Five years later when we went to Omaha to 
live, we left behind us a church which had 
been erected with the help of a mission fund. 
On our way to: church that first Sunday morn- 
ing, I said to my husband with a sigh of re- 
lief: “ How lovely to be a humble member of 
a wealthy congregation.” He agreed. 

It was the beginning of Lent, and after the 
morning service, just before the sermon, the 
Senior Warden arose and with deprecating 
words announced a deficit that should be made 
up before Easter. Later, a request was read 
from the president of the Woman’s Guild asking 
for a meeting at the close of the service. I 
followed the members in, and became one of a 
group of ten to raise one hundred dollars. 

Later we moved to a larger city. Our church 
history varied only in the amount the women 
attempted to raise. As I remember, we never 
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questioned the acts of the vestry and we were 

never consulted about the budget of the parish, 

The lack of efficiency caused by the exclusion 

of women ‘did not seem to strike anyone. 

“Ours not to reason why, ours but to do or 
die,” and some of us did die from our work. 

In these later years, I became submerged in 
country life. While I was on the farm, I saw 
two items in a St. Louis paper, one immediately 
following the other. 

The first statement was of a very large sum 
that had been contributed to the funds of the 
church at the national convention of the Wom- 
an’s Auxiliary. The second item was that the 
resolution to admit women as delegates to the 
convention was “laid upon the table.” 

At each convention this program is repeat«d. 

Recently there has been a national drive in 
the Episcopal Church for funds. A certain quota 
has been given to each parish to raise. Pre- 
liminary to the drive, a day was set apart ior 
prayer. 

I went to church upon that day and asked 
the Lord to show me a sign if he really thought 
I ought to contribute to that fund, taking into 
consideration all of the circumstances. 

Recently I found the following quoted in the 
New York Evening Post: 

“The diocese of Massachusetts has taken the 
interesting step of proceeding to amend its con- 
stitution in such wise as to admit women <s 
delegates to the convention. The qu 
tion is not one of academic ‘rights,’ for the 
diocesan convention is purely a man-made de- 
vice for administering the temporalities of a 
diocese; rather does it affect simply the question 
of efficiency in such administration. ‘And here, 
in our judgment,’ says the Living Church (1 
E.) of Milwaukee, Wis., ‘the new plan is bound 
to fail. That men will gradually drop out and 
be superseded by women in the convention seems 
inevitable. We do not say they ought to drop 
out; we only assert that they will. . . . S 
we believe that the diocese of Massachusett 
has taken a false step that will almost certainly 
embarrass its own councils, and that will fail t 
give the women of the diocese that dignified 
opportunity of giving expression to their views 
and convictions that they ought to have’.” 

The editor of the Living Church is too timid 
If a thing is right in itself, the sooner it is put 
into action the better. 

I attended the annual meeting of a parish in 
Wisconsin not long ago: the proporion of wom- 
en to men at that meeting was ten to one. 

The clerk read the rules pertaining to the 
election and one was that no woman shall hold 
office. 

Again, a diocesan convention just held in New 
York has voted down a proposal to give women 
membership in the vestries. 

I ask the editor of the Living Church what 
would be the consequences if women chovt4!? 
the church—“ We do not 
drop out,” and we are wil 
will not in spite of the in: 
but what if they did! 
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Your Feet were like this 


The baby girl is born with 
perfect feet and hands. She 
grows to womanhood. Her 
hands are still perfect. 

Her feet? Specialists esti- 
mate that 85% of women to- 
day have imperfect feet, with 
some form of foot trouble. 

Shocs are to blame. True, 
the human foot carries a load 
and is taxed daily. But nature 
designed it to be equal to all 
normal demands. Its efficiency 
has been reduced, its shapeli- 
ness destroyed, by artificial 
footwear. 

The foot covering most in 
accord with nature, yet re- 
taining every desirable feature 
of style, is the Cantilever Shoe, 
shaped to the natural outlines 
of the foot. 

The arch is flexible, like the 
human foot—not rigid as in or- 





dinary shoes. This flexibility 
allows the foot muscles free 
action, keeps them 
strong, so that they always 
hold in place the small bones 
forming the foot arch. When 
a Cantilever Shoe is laced, its 


which 


arch hugs the instep, afford- 
ing gentle support, without re- 
straint. 


The free-bending arches and 
well-shaped, correctly placed 
heels promote good posture— 
so essential to good health 
and assure an easy, graceful 
step in walking. 


Circulation is free. The 
blood carries off impurities, so 
they are not exuded in clammy 
sweat. You are able to stand 
with greater patience, to walk 
without fatigue. Your feet 
are kept strong, healthy, beau- 
tiful—and comfortable. 


antilever 
Shoe 


for} Men 
Women 


If no dealer listed below is near you 


write the Manufacturers, MORSI 


& 


BURT CO., 1 Cariton Avenue, Brook- 


is Be» Bee 


for the Cantilever Shoe 


Booklet and the address of a nearby 


dealer. 








Cantilever Dealers 


Atlanta—Carlton Shoe & Clo. Co 
Battle Creek—Bahlman's Bootery 
Boston—Jordan Marsh Co 
Brooklyn—414 Fulton Street 
Buflalo—639 Main Street 
Chicago—30 E. Randolph Street 
Cincinnati—The McAlpinu Co 
Cleveland—Graner-Powers Co 
Columbus, Miss.—Simon Loeb's 
Dallas—Leon Kahn Shoe Co 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co 
Denver—A - Lewis & Son 

Des Moines—W. L. White Shoe Co 





Elizabeth—Gigl's, 1053 Elizabeth Av 
El Paso—Popular DPD. G. Co 
Erie—Weschler Co 

Grand Rapids—Herpolsheimer ¢ 
Hartford—s6 Pratt Street 
Houston—W. C. Munn Co. 
Indianapolis—L. S. Ayres & Co 
Kansas City, Mo.—Jones Store Co 
Lincoln— Mayer Bros. Co 

Los Angeles—505 New Pantages Bldg 
Louisville—Boston Shoe Co 
Milwaukee—S. J. Brouwer Shoe Co 






Newark—Hahne & Co 

New Orleans—D. H. Holmes Ct 
New York—22 W. 39th Street 
Omaha—308 South 18th Street 
Philadelphia——-1300 Walnut Street 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co 
Portland, Ore —Mcellhenny, Ine 
Reading—S. S. Schweriner 
Rochester—148 East Avenue 
Santa Barbara—Smith's Bootery 
Seattle—Baxter & Baxter 

Sioux City—The Pelletier Co 
South Bend—Elisworth Store 
Spokane—The Crescent 

St. Louis—516 Arcade Bldg., opo P.O 
Syracuse—136 South Salina Street 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co. 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro. 
Washington—Wm. Hahn & Co. 
Wichita—Rorabaugh's 
Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co. 
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tiINTING COMPANY, NEW YORK 


Detroit—T.J. Jackson, 41 E.Adams Av 


Minneapolis—21 Eighth Street, South 
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Lord & Taylor 


FIFTH AVENUE F NEW YORK 


INTRODUCE 


A New Personality in Gloves 


The Lortay Silk Glove 











MILANESE silk of a beautiful quality has admirably to gloves of the finer quality. 

been chosen to fashion these fine gloves Spring colors, tan, gray, silver, also black and 
which we presented for the first time a few white are shown. Double finger tips and 
weeks ago. Milanese is a happy choice for Paris Point embroidery are significant of the 
two reasons: (1) Its durability is hard to sur- beautiful workmanship displayed in every 
pass, (2) the lustrous appearance lends itself pair of Lortay gloves. 


Twelve button $3.00 Sixteen button $3.25 


Twenty button $3.75 Two clasp - - $2.50 
GROUND FLOOR 

















Real Mattress Cleanliness 


NE-THIRD of our life is spent 
in bed. Then why not make it 
comfortable by using the 


Excelsior witnes Protector 


which really solves this vexing problem 





y Posed by Dorothy Phii ps 


| The very thing for your 
ae new dress—a sweeping 
| colorful sash of Ribbon. 
“J.C.” Ribbons—Amer- 
| ica’s Best Ribbons—are 
ideally suited for this 
a? a | new decree of fashion. 
t fe . 

“i Cenchel Magda Geaead’ with whlen wed | Ask for them by name 
ding—wash easily—dry light and fluffy as new. at leading ribbon de- 

f partments. 


MADE IN ALL SIZES JOHNSON, COWDIN 
| & COMPANY, Inc. 


«Look for the trademark sewed on every pad D5 souk Stocah, Mole Vask 


Send 10 cents for RIBBONOLOGY 
—shows how to make useful ribbon 


Excelsior Quilting Co. thes 
15 LAIGHT STREET -:- NEW YORK CITY | —_— 
































